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ArT. I.—The Life of Ropert Furton, by his friend Cadwallader 
D. Colden. Read before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of New York. 1817. p. 371. 


Gos one has observed, that mankind respect most and reward 

best, first those who murder and destroy them; secondly those 
who blind their understandings and cheat them; thirdly those who 
amuse them; /ast and least, those who endeavour to instruct and 
benefit them. In this class must be included authors and project- 
ors; appellations that associate in their common acceptation, a por- 
tion of pity mixed with contempt. 

Fulton ranked among the class last enumerated. His life was 
spent in devising the means of promoting the comfort and facilita- 
ting the intercourse of civilized life, and counteracting the evils of 
modern warfare. In proportion as he succeeded in demonstrating 
the practicability of his plans, he gave birth to obloquy and opposi- 
tion. During the last years of his life his plans of public utility 
were greatly interrupted. He was forced to protect himself against 
men who speculated on his ideas: who were ready to deprive him of 
the honour, and to rob him of the profit of those inventions, by 
which his fellow citizens had been so much benefitted, and the repu- 
tation of his native country so much promoted.* 

The present life of Fulton by Mr. Colden, is a plain, unaffected, 
unexaggerated account of what Fulton did and proposed to do for 
the benefit of his country and of mankind. It is neither prolix nor 
pompous; it does not offend by any over-strained panegyric, nor 
does it omit any part of Fulton’s character, performances, or pro- 
jects, that the public is interested in knowing. It is creditable to 
the very useful man concerning whom it is written, and to the bio- 
grapher who writes it. 

Robert Fulton, the subject of the present memoir, was the third 
of five children born of Robert and Mary Fulton. His father was 
of Kilkenny in Ireland; his mother was also of Irish descent. 
There are two countries in Europe, insignificant in point of popula- 





* The Chevalier Cadet de Gassicourt in a letter from Paris, January, 1817, 
proposing the substitution of the hydraulic-press to the force of steam, as a 
moving power to prepel vessels, observes that “Steam Boats offer such great 
advantages to commerce, that England, France, and America with one accord 
proclaim the glory of Fulton.” Month. Mag. May, 1817 p. 299. 
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tion and extent, that have furnished more examples of brilliant in- 
tellect, and useful knowledge, than nations of ten times their size 
and number. Ireland may challenge Europe for her proportion of 
men of genius, and the petty territory of Sweden has done more 
towards chemistry and natural history than any single nation in 
that quarter of the globe. It is not easy to defend the practice of 
characterising masses of men by a few individual instances, but it is 
hardly possible to with-hold our assent to permanent traits of cha- 
racter ascribable to nations, and itis gratifying to ascribe them 
when they are so honourable. 

Fulton was born at little Britain in Lancaster county, Pennsy’ 
vania, in the year 1765: his father died in 1768, leaving little patri- 
mony to his children. Robert Fulton the son, was attached im his 
youth to drawing and painting, and from his earnings and savings 
in this profession between his 17th and 22nd year, he purchased a 
small farm in Washington county, Pennsylvania, on which he settled 
his mother; who remained on it till her death in 1799, thirteen 
years. Fulton, therefore, commenced his career of life, by sacri- 
ficing the profits of his earliest exertions to make his surviving pa- 
rent comfortable and independent. This was a commencement of 
excellent augury. 

Probably, much of Fulton’s success in his plans, depended on 
the ease with which he was able to express his ideas on paper by 
means of his pencil. Drawing, is the first acquirement necessary 
to that most useful and important character, a civil engineer: next 
to that is a perfect readiness in all arithmetical and mathematical 
calculations, particularly of the higher mathematics; next chemistry 
and natural philosophy. It is thus that Smeaton, and Watt, and 
Woolfe and Clegg, have veen made in England; men, who when 
weighed in the balances of public utility against the monarch and 
the ministry, the peers and the commons of the parliament of that 
country, would cause the scale of the latter to kick the beam. It is 
not too much to say that the duke of Bridgewater, Boulton and 
Watt, Wedgewood, and Bentley, and sir Richard Arkwright have 
been worth to their native country, a hundred millions of pounds 
sterling. We shall have no such men here, till more time is allow- 
ed to education, than the superficial manners of the present day 
deems necessary in this country—till boys are permitted to remain 
boys until nature and education shall make men of them. It was 
by pursuing with steady attention his mathematical studies which 
he found absolutely necessary to his success, and by his acquire- 
ments in physical science, that Fulton himself was enabled to bring 
his native talents so usefully into play: for genius uneducated and 
unimproved, is often a nuisance, and seldom of value, either to its 
owner, or mankind. 

Soon after he had settled his mother, he set out for England to 
study painting under Mr. West. But while in that country, in 
1793, he became acquainted with the duke of Bridgewater and lord 
Stanhope, and turned his attention toward the construction and the 
use of navigable canals; a scheme, to which the duke of Bridge- 
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water im particular had dedicated the whole of his ample fortune, 
and useful life. 

Of all the means of facilitating internal commerce and mutual in- 
tercourse between the inhabitants of the same country, canals are 
the most efficient: and where heavy materials are to be ‘transported 
from one place to another, such as ores, iron machinery, limestone, 
coals, lumber, and articles of that description, they become indis- 
pensable to any high degree of national prosperity. But it is very 
doubtful whether the mere farming produce of a district, would pay 
interest for the capital expended in a canal, after supporting the 
expense of keeping it in good order. In this country, however, 
there are other motives for canals, than merely the facilitating of 
intercourse in time of peace. A series of canals parallel to our 
sea coast or nearly so, is a war-measure of the very last importance 
to our interest. Yet the easy, obvious communication between the 
Chesapeake and the Delaware, so often urged, so long meditated, 
so manifestly useful in case of an enemy’s fleet scouring our coasts, 
is hardly talked of. The projected canal in New-York state, which 
if it ever be finished will owe its existence to De Witt Clinton, may 
be considered in the same point of view; and will be so ceaniiiiciad 
by all who are aware of the enormous expense incurred during the 
last war in the transportation of heavy articles to the New-York 
frontier. A numerous population, great internal commerce, and 
canals, go hand in hand: they mutually sustain each other. China 
and Holland are examples, and Great Britain has wisely followed 
these examples.* Readers are not aware that even in Great Bri- 
tain the internal commerce of the country, independent of mere 
agriculture, is at least eight times the amount of the external, even 
calculating this last at the enormous amount of 1816, viz. ‘about 
fifty-one million sterling; but if the growth and manufacture of agri- 
cultural articles be taken into account it is far more. In fact, ex- 
ternal commerce is greatly over-rated. What is the profit upon an 
export of fifty million at fifteen per cent.? seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. What is this compared to forty-five million 
of cultivated acres in England producing the average value of 
fifteen bushels of wheat per acre? The boast of external commerce, 
is annihilated at once by considerations such as these. One day of 
harvest sunshine instead of rain, would produce an additional value, 
beyond the whole gross amount of export or of import in Great 
Britain. , 

But if canals are valuable in the nations of Europe, where the 
extent of territory is so small, that every part of a kingdom may be 
considered practically as under the same climate, and bearing simi- 
lar articles of territorial produce, how much more valuable will 
they become in this country, where the range of climate almost 
supercedes the necessity of foreign commerce. 





* One of the earliest, and it is believed one of the most efficacious advocates of 
the canal system is Mr. Brooke, author of that singular novel the * Fool of Qua- 
lity,” wherein Mr. Meekly is brought forward in favour of inland navigation. 
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Fulton, who was in all his proposals a practical man, recommend- 
ed small canals and narrow boats. He was aware that canals of 
this description, easily made, cheaply made, and speedily made, 
were best calculated to afford an early interest for the capital exe 
pended in constructing them. In Pennsylvania, what a lesson has 
the extravagance of our turnpike roads afforded: monied men sick- 
en at the sight of a subscription list to a new turnpike; while the 
injudicious waste of money on the Schuylkill canal, and the obsta- 
cles to the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, appear almost insuper- 
able bars to their completion. ‘This latter canal, it is the duty of 
the federal government to make at the expense of the United States; 
for so complete a measure of defensive warfare can hardly be ima- 
gined. But whenever this measure shall come to be discussed in 
congress, the verbose objections, the ignorance that will be displayed 
upon the question, and the protracted debates upon a proposal of 
the first necessity, and in itself too obviously expedient to require a 
moment’s discussion, will probably cost the nation half as much as 
it would require to complete the canal from beginning to end. 

Fulton’s treatise on canals ought to be republished. The treatises 
on this subject published in England, are more calculated for civil 
engineers than for the public atlarge. What we want here is some- 
thing to shew that canals can be constructed cheaply and p rere 
It is really dreadful on a market day in the city of Philadelphia, 
to see the capital expended in teams, and to consider the prodi- 
gious expense of maintaining them, when nine-tenths of the labour 
might be performed by canals, or by steam waggons.* 

Fulton took out a patent for his peculiar improvements in the 
construction of canals,in England; and he went over to France for 
the purpose of doing the same there. While he was there, he 
wrofe several letters, apparently intended for publication, on sub- 
jects of political economy, in favour of free trade, and showing the 
effect in society, comparatively, of the class of men who are produ- 
cers, and those who are merely zdlers; the drones of the hive, 
fruges consumere nati. The details of his reflections we know not, 
for the compositions do not appear to have been published. The 
same idea, however, has been lately taken up by a late French 
author,+ who considers society divided as into two grand periods: 
the ancient, wherein each nation sought to enrich and aggrandize 
itself at the expense of its neighbour, by invasion and plunder. 
Under this system (which was that of Greece and Rome, so much 
and so foolishly vaunted) the idlers—the non-producers—monarchs, 
nobles, the military and the priesthood, were numerous: industry 
was confined to slaves, or to the lowest classes of society, and 
deemed dishonourable, and disreputable. War was the favourite 
and fashionable pursuit; and warriors were ranked among their di- 





* There is a coal-mine, four miles from Halifax in Yorkshire (England). A 
waggon containing a steam-engine, drags after it on an iron rail-way, at the rate 
of four miles per hour, twenty-two waggons, each containing three tons of coals. 


+ M. Compte in his Censeur. Essay the first. 
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ymities. In such a state of things vértue might well signify both 
valour, and good conduct. Under this system, civilization could 
not permanently advance; the rights of men and. of citizens were 
such only as a proud and warlike class of society, supported by 
a priesthood, might indulgently allow; the properties and persons 
of weaker nations were seized on and converted to the use of the 
conquerors; and the vanquished were made slaves. 

Such are the glorious times of Greece and Rome, whose detes- 
table morals, manners, and maxims, have been the theme of igno- 
rant panegyric for ages past. This was the period of incivilized 
society. ‘The modern system of civilization proceeds on the en- 
deavour to make every member of society a producer, by the ha- 
bitual exertion of some useful kind of industry: to gain by the 
prosperity, not by the misery of neighbouring nations: by barter, 
and not by plunder: to stimulate industry abroad for this purpose, 
as well as at home: to lessen as far as possible the number of drones 
in the hive, to diminish the class of idlers and non-producers: to 
diminish also as far as possible, all necessity for naval and military 
systems: and generally, to abolish as far as possible, all orders of 
men, who have no means of living but on the industry of the pro- 
ducing class, f. 

It is upon this ground in particular, that the French author m 
question, finds fault with Buonaparte and his system; who brought 
back the ancient maxims of war, rapine and plunder; who filled the 
country with swarms of idle soldiery; and established as a perma- 
nent tax upon the people, a devouring military aristocracy; an im- 
perial court, an imperial army, an imperial priesthood, imperial 
musicians, dramatists, historians, orators, poets, and panegyrists, 
whose occupation was to varnish over the existing order of things, 
and to worship, with blasphemous adulation, the powers that be. It 
was indeed a discovery in this country of far more importance at 
the time, than any even of Fulton’s, that it was possible for a peo- 
ple to govern themselves and be happy ‘ without bishops, without 
nobles, without kings.’ 

By what arguments Fulton supported his favourite doctrine of 
free trade, we know not, till his works shall be published, if this 
should ever be: but in the present state of things, it should seem 
as if we were compelled in this country into the measure of pro- 
tecting regulations, in self defence against those nations whose con- 
duct calls upon us to mete unto -others, the measures dealt out to 
ourselves. “The despotic conduct of Great Britain upon the ocean, 
and the high tone assumed by her late negociators in Europe upon 
that subject, may give rise to another armed neutrality, with Russia 
as before at the head of it: there is good reason to believe that the 
measure is even now meditated; but whenever free trade is adopt- 
ed as a maxim among the European powers, or whenever it may be 
declared as a position of the law of nature and nations that the 
flag shall protect the property, it will be a theoretical declaration 
only, as it was under the former armed neutrality: the strongest 
yaval power will use that power in time of war against the neutrals 
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who cannot protect themselves; nor will any thing be sufficient to 
establish the maxims in practice, but some easy, cheap, speedy and 
effectual means of destroying a vessel of war. Whoever shall 
make and establish such a discovery, will be ranked deservedly as 
among the greatest benefactors of the human race: a train of re- 
flection somewhat of this kind, induced Fulton to turn his attention, 
about the close of the year 1797, to submarine navigation, and tor- 
pedo war. 

It is likely, that the ingenious and nearly successful attempt of 
Mr. Bushnel to destroy the English fleet, so harmoniously com- 
memorated in the battle of the kegs, suggested the idea of subma- 
rine navigation with a similar view, to Mr. Fulton. Mr. Colden 
gives a pretty full history of Mr. Fulton’s attempts to attack ships 
by diving boats and torpedoes; and of his machine to cut cables 
under water. The account thus given by Mr. Colden, fully sanc- 
tions the opinion, that if the plans were pursued with proper spirit, 
and the trifling expense attending them borne by government, until 
time and opportunity be given to gain experience, and to overcome 
the difficulties from which no new experiment is ever free, the plan 
would succeed; and that, to the utmost extent of Fulton’s calcula- 
tions. One principal difficulty he had overcome sometime before 
his decease by the assistance of a chemical friend in New York, 
well able to render him this kind of assistance; that is, the diff- 
culty of ensuring the communication of fire to the chamber for 
reservoir of powder, when the lock was struck; we were present 
at some of those experiments, and know that the means employed 
were competent to the end proposed. But Fulton was a pro- 
jector: he belonged to no political party: he had no political influ- 
ence: he was merely a man of science, ardent in pursuit of 
schemes for the public good, which promised no benefit to influ- 
ential individuals: he was listened to, and feebly encouraged: a 
projector is not a favourite character, and his plans fell through. 
The report of commodore Rodgers against them, was not warrant- 
ed by the experiment that occasioned it. Fulton had explained 
exactly and minutely to the commodore, the whole of his plan, and 
all the means proposed to be taken to blow up the Argus, a vessel] 
destined to the experiment. Commodore Rodgers having careful- 
ly made himself master of all Fulton’s plans and descriptions, and 
of all the particulars of his intended attack with a boat and eight 
men, so fortified the Argus, that the boat could not approach it. 
Fulton not apprized of this—not instructed in the means of de- 
fence proposed to be adopted—taken unawares, retreated from the 
attack, and commodore Rodgers reported the whole of the plan 
impracticable. Now, it was sufficient to show its practicability, 
that commodore Rodgers after being minutely instructed by Ful- 
ton himself, should be obliged to resort to these troublesome and 
expensive precautions; which although they were sufficient to repel 
the attack of one torpedo boat, would have been absolutely nugatory 
against half a dozen. In fact, it is too much to expect from naval 
commanders that they should give their approbation to a plan calcu- 
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iated to destroy a naval force with certainty; nor are these gentle- 
men proper persons to be appointed judges of such an experiment. 
Yet under all these disadvantages, the report of commodore Rod- 

ers stood alone. But the time will yet come when the experiment 
will again be made, and perhaps with all the effect that Fulton ex- 
pected. 

Mr. Colden is aware of the objections that have been made to 
Fulton on account of his applying to the executive of France and 
England to promote the plan of torpedo warfare. It is probable 
that Fulton having but one object in view, the destruction of that 
dreadful machine, a ship of war, which carries death and devasta- 
tion to the remotest quarters of the globe, cared little whether the 
expense of his experiments were defrayed by France, Great Bri- 
tain, or America: his object at first was not national, but meant for 
the promotion of the peace of the world. When America became 
involved in the European contests, the experiment became of more 
importance to his native country than to any other; and here he 
proposed and endeavoured to pursue it to its full effect. 

We come now to that project of Fulton’s which has conferred 
the highest honour on his name, and wherein no room is left to dis- 
pute the success of it: navigation by means of steam. ‘This he 
proposed in a letter to lord Stanhope, dated 30th September, 1793, 
whose reply acknowledging the receipt of the letter of that date, 
is dated 7th October 1794. Some mistake in the trial before the 
legislature of New Jersey as to a copy of Fulton’s letter to lord 
Stanhope, makes these dates worth remembering. That mistake 
is fully and satisfactorily cleared up by Mr. Colden, so that no 
doubt can now remain on the subject. 

In the article steam boats in Rees’s Encyclopedia, an article 
drawn ,up with great ability, the history of steam boat navigation, 
is given with such determined negligence of American claims upon 
this invention, that it can only be paralleled by the disgraceful want 
of notice of Mr. Hare’s and M‘Cloud’s blow pipes in the accounts 
given of Dr. Clarke’s pretended discoveries. Such conduct con- 
fers no credit on English fairness or veracity. But what credit can 
be given to British relations, after perusing the public inscriptions 
on the monuments of general Ross and sir Peter Parker! docu- 
ments, purposely calculated to mislead the future historian, and 
which set veracity at utter defiance. To such relations we can ap- 
ply no other observation than the motto to Godwin’s St. Leon. 
The account in Rees’s compilation is substantially as follows. 

_ Captain Savary suggested the application of steam boats to ships 
in 1702, 

Mr. Jonathan Hull, in 1736, took out a patent for towing ves- 
sels into harbour by means of a boat with paddles worked by 
steam: but nothing was done. 

Mr. Buchanan in his treatise on propelling vessels, says that 
Mr. Millar of Dalwinson first actually tried to move vessels by 
steam. His was a double vessel moved by paddles placed in the 
middle: the experiment did not answer. 
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In 1795 lord Stanhope constructed a vessel which was tried in 
Greenland dock; moved by duck-feet paddles at the sides. This 
experiment came to nothing. 

In 1801 Mr. Symington tried a vessel propelled by steam in the 
Forth and Clyde Canal: but this was laid aside. Mr. Symington’s 
steam boat is slightly described in the Journals of the Royal Insti- 
tute for 1803. His boat is said to have travelled at the rate of two 
and a half miles per hour. Mr. Symington is said by Dr. Rees to 
have used these boats in America before Mr. Fulton’s successful 
attempts in 1807. This by the way is the first intimation we have 
had in America of Mr. Symington or his experiments. It would 
have been well to have noticed a few more particulars of this gen- 
tleman’s attempt,in this country, where he seems at present to be 
a perfect stranger. 

Then Mr: Fulton is slightly mentioned as having succeeded with 
steam boats in 1807: and it is said that they were used on the Clyde 
canal in 1812. Of Mr. Fitch and Mr. Rumsey no notice is taken; 
though many persons were present in Mr. Rumsey’s boat when it 
was worked en the Thames at London at the rate of three miles 
per hour; and therefore must have been well known to English en- 
gineers. It is very commendable for a writer to be patriotic and 
national, but it does not justify either the-suppressio veri, or the 
suggestio falsi. 

This account should be compared with Mr. Colden’s from page 
126 to page 138. 

The experiments of Mr. Fitch in America, and of Mr. Rumsey 
at London were a few years previous to those of lord Stanhope. 
Whatever pretensions these gentlemen might have had, they were 
abandoned; so completely, that Mr. Latrobe, one of our most intel- 
ligent engineers, stated his opinion to the American Philosophical 
Society in 1803, that the plan of propelling vessels by means of 
steam was impracticable. One general fact, then, is indubitable. 

Until Fulton undertook to navigate vessels by means of steam, no 
person in Europe or America who had attempted it, had succeeded in 
the attempt for any practical or useful purpose. 

Fulton never pretended to have invented the steam engine he 
used, or any part of it. Mr. Barlow lent him the money to pur- 
chase that engine from Boulton and Watt, with which he made his 
first successful experiment. The question is not, who first proposed 
to navigate by steam, but who first succeeded in so doing, and en- 
abled others to succeed. In the summer of 1794 the writer of this 
article was at Birmingham, where Mr. Watt the elder, showed him 
a field of buckwheat, put in by Mr. Cooke’s drill plow; and observ- 
ed that the time would soon arrive when the operation of plowing 
would be performed by steam. Surely Mr. Watt would not be 
considered as the inventor of such an operation for merely suggest- 
ing that it might be done! He only would deserve the honour and 
the profit of the experiment, who by means of a well-considered 
theory, verified by trial, should render the method practicable to the 
public at large. Fulton did this with respect to steam navigation. 
It was never done by any person who had tried to do it, before him. 
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Captain Savary made nothing of it in 1702, nor Mr."Hull in 1736, 
nor the Abbé Arnal in 1781. Mr. Millar of Dalwinson abandoned 
it; so did Mr. Fitch in this country, whose experiment on the Del- 
aware was in 1783: his boat was propelled by paddles. Mr. Rum- 
sey at London died before his views were completed; but he la- 
boured at’it ineffectually for several years from 1788 to his death. 

Then came the abortive attempts of Earl Stanhope, Mr. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Walker, Messrs Hunter and Dickinson, and Mr. Sym~ 
ington; the two last in 1801. 

Lord Stanhope’s experiment at Greenland dock, was in 1795. 
In September 1793, Mr. Fulton had communicated his ideas on 
steam navigation to that nobleman, who acknowledges it by letter 
dated October 1794. He pursued a different plan from Fulton. 

Mr. Livingston in March 1798 obtained an exclusive right for 
steam navigation from the New York legisiature, but his experi- 
ments also were abortive as to any practical utility attending them. 
He had the merit, however, of rightly appreciating Mr. Fulton’s 
talents, and while embassador from the United States to France, 
he joined Mr. Fulton in the plan of steam navigation; and in 
1803 they jointly built a boat which was propelled by steam on the 
Seine at Paris, with so much success, that, on their return to New 
York, in 1806, the project was put in execution without delay. Ful- 
ton gave directions for a steam engine to Boulton and Watt, which 
was executed in such a manner, as to give the experiment fair play: 
with this engine the first successful steam boat, built under Fulton’s 
clirection, navigated the Hudson permanently in 1807. 

Hence it appears that no person whatever, either in this country 
or in Europe, did fairly entitle himself by practical success to the 
honour of introducing steam boat navigation, until Fulton took up 
the project: from that time, no one has found any difficulty in doing 
what he has taught the world how to do, This is his merit: he 
never claimed any other himself, and his friends have claimed no 
other for him. 

To show how little pretensions the English have to this discove- 
ry, we lay before our readers the following extracts from the best 
and most popular of the monthly publications of that country. 

In the London Monthly Magazine for October 1813, p. 244, it is 
said, ‘ We have made it our special business to lay before the public, 
all the particulars we have been able to collect relative to the Jn- 
vention of Steam passage boats in America, and their introduction 
into Great Britain; because we consider this invention as worth to 
mankind more than a hundred battles gained, or towns taken, even 
if the victors were engaged in a war, which might have some pre- 
tence to be called defensive and necessary. It affords us great sa- 
tisfaction to be able to lay before our readers, a correct description 
of the Clyde steam boat, obligingly communicated to us by Messrs. 
Woods, ship builders in port Glasgow. It is but justice, however, 
to those gentlemen to state, that they candidly consider the steam 
boats, as they are at present constructed, (that is, on the Clyde) to 
be in a very rude state, and capable of great improvement. *¥***** 

VOL. xX. 24, 
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The boat runs in calm weather four or four and a half miles per 
hour; but against a considerable breeze, not more than three. 

In the Monthly Magazine for November 1813, vol. 36 page 385, 
an account is given of the New York steam boats, ‘ running on an 
average, with or against the tide, at the rate ‘of six miles an hour, 
with the smoothness of a Dutch Streckshute.’ 

In the same page is a wooden cut of the Clyde boat; and a note 
of the Editors, stating ‘that the inhabitants of the populous banks 
ef the Thames, are not at present acquainted with steam boats, 
enly through our descriptions of them.’ 

In the same Magazine for January 1814, p. 529, is a proposal to 
erect a company for the purpose of building steam boats to navi- 
gate the Thames. 

In the Magazine for February 1814, page 27, is a further descrip- 
tion of the American steam boats, as an interesting article of infor- 
mation. 

In the same Magazine for April 1814, a further account of Ame- 
rican steam boats is given by Mr. Ralph Dodd, engineer, who had 
visited them in this country. He states that there were then twe 
places in Great Britain w here steam boats had been employed, to 
wit, on the river Braydon between Yarmouth and Norwich, and on 
the river Clyde, between Glasgow and Greenock: and at the close 
of his account, he mentions that he had been urging the use of this 
mode of convevance for two years past, and was happy to find his 
recommendations realized. 

By the Monthly Magazine for 1814, p. 358, it appears that the 
above named Mr. Ralph Dodd had succeeded in forming a compa- 
ny to build steam boats to be used on the Thames: and im the same 
page it is stated, that the Clyde steam boat had run for eighteen 
months past: that is, the first steam boat began to run in America 
under Fulton’s direction in 1807, and the first steam boat began to 
run in Great Britain in or about the month of May in the year 
1813, six years after they had been in full operation in this country; 
in all probability, if it had not been for Fulton’s enterprize and in- 
genuity, Great Britain would not have had a steam boat for these 
twenty years tocome. He showed them how to succeed. Yet is 


this account in Rees’s Encyclopedia so drawn up, as if the whole 





of the invention was owing to English skill and enterprize. 

‘We hear much (say the editors of the Monthly Magazine for 
April 1813, vol. 35 , page 243) of the proven success of the steam 
passage boats against the rapid streams of the great rivers nm Ame- 

ica: yet nothing of the kind has yet been adopted in Great Britain. 
Are we to succumb to America in the mechanic arts?’ This was 
true, for the Clyde boat had not began to run when that paragraph 
was written, nor we believe till at least a month after it was pub- 
lished. 

The Edinburgh review, whose editors ought to know what was 


‘going on at Glasgow and on the Clyde, contains a great deal of dis- 


cussion about steam engines, and much in defence of Mr. James 
Watt’s title to the improvements he made in that machine; and 
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properly: attempts were repeatedly made to plunder that great man 
of his well-earned reputation and honourable gains, by pretenders in 
England, as similar attempts were made in this country, to treat 
Fulton in the same way. James Watt has been supported by the 
courts of law, and by public opinion: he lives yet in the possession 
of a large fortune, and widely extended reputation; this is right; he 
has earned them. Fulton, with merit of the same kind, was worri- 
ed by contests from the moment his plans succeeded in practice; and 
he has died in the prime of his useful life, comparatively poor. 

The general index to the first twenty volumes of the Edinbur gh 
Review, comprehending the month of October 1812, has not an 
article relating to steam boats. Yet no one can complain that the 
editors of that work are not sufficiently alive to their national claims. 
Mr. Watt was a native (we believe) of Glasgow, and the reviewers 
have not permitted Aim to be defrauded of his fair fame. 

All Fulton’s engines for his steam boats, are built on the principle 
of Boulton and Wait’s engines: the steam is condensed by the in- 
jection of water, and need not be raised to sustain more than five or 
six pounds w eight upon the square inch of the safety-valve. Fulton 
was decidedly convinced, that this was not only the safest, but 
the cheapest plan of working an engine. He was well acquainted 
with the high-pressure engines introduced in England by Mr. 
Trevethick, pol in this country by Mr. Oliver Evans, and had studi- 
ed them well; but they afforded no inducement to his adopting them. 

The generality of steam boats, however, out of the state of New 
York, are now navigated by engines that work with steam of high 
pressure, and it will be worth while to discuss briefly the very im- 
portant question, whether Fulton acted with his usual judgment, in 
excluding, as he did decidedly, the high-pressure engines from his 
steam boats. 

In the early engines of captain Savary and Newcomen, the pis- 
ton being raised by means of steam let in underneath it, was per- 
mitted to fall by the pressure of the atmosphere upon its upper 
surface, in consequence of a vacuum being produced underneath 


by condensing the steam so let in: this was managed by means of 


a jet of water thrown into the cylinder itself for that purpose. The 
cylinder being thus cooled at every stroke of the piston, consumed 
and wasted a certain quantity of steam before the next stroke took 
place, by condensing a part of the steam let in, until the cylinder 
became of the temperature of the steam itself: then, and not ill 
then, the steam no longer condensed by the cylinder, acted by its 
expansive force on the piston, and raised it. 

One among the many improvements of James Watt on this en- 
gine, was, to save this ‘expenditure of steam and of time, by con- 
densing the steam, not in the working cylinder itself, but 1 in an iron 
box immersed in water, and communicating by a steam pipe with 
the inside of the cylinder; into which box a jet of water was 
thrown to condense the steam, instead of throwing it into the cy- 
linder. It was evident that this mode of working the engine re- 
quired a considerable quantity of water to supply the injection 
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pipe, and a well is usually dug for the purpose of affording this 
supply. Mr. Watt, however, was aware that situations scan oc- 
cur, in which this supply could not conveniently be afforded, and 
he accordingly provided for the case in the 4th paragraph of his 
original patent taken out in 1769, as may be seen by referring to 
the reported cases of Boulton and Watt, v. Bull. 2 Hen. Black. 
Rep. 463, 3 Vez. jun. 140.; and in Sloxrublower v. Boulton and 
Watt in error, 8 Durnf. and East, 95. 

The engines of Boulton and Watt, however, worked so well, that 
nobody thought of using engines wherein the steam should be 
rendered verv highly elastic, and be permitted to escape into the 
open air, till Messrs. Trevethick and Vivian, took out a patent in 
March 1802: they contemplated, as was well known at the time, 
the moving of carriages by means of steam; and as a supply of 
water for condensation could not be obtained in this case, and as it 
was a great object to lessen the weight of the machinery, their 
views compelled them to employ an engine, wherein the steam 
should be permitted to escape in the outer air, instead of being con- 
densed by an apparatus provided for the purpose. This would not 
only save water, but save the weight of the condensing apparatus. 
The plan of ‘propelling carriages, however, did not take with the pub- 
lic at that time; and Trevethick erected his engines for the common 
purposes of manufacture, &c. Although Trevethick did not work 
his engines with more than sixty lb. upon the square inch of the 

valye, yet two dreadful explosions of engines built on his construc- 
tion, brought them into great and deserved discredit, and few of 
them are now used in manufactories or water works in England: 
still, the saving in weight, in size, and in the first expense of con- 
struction, are circumstances, that have tempted the owners of steam 
boats to give them occasionally a preference over Boulton and 
Watt’s condensing engines. But the dreadful accidents that hap- 
pened with high pressure engines at the tide mills in the marsh 
between Greenwich and Woolwich—the accident that happened 
from a similar cause, and with a similar engine at Constant’s sugar 
house (Phil. Mag. Decr. 1815); the late terrible accident on board 
the Norwich packet on the 4th of April last, whereby nine per- 
sons were killed, and twenty wounded—besides other accidents with 
high pressure engines that have not found their way into the En- 
glish newspapers, but are not unknown, have raised a spirit of in- 
quiry into the propriety of suppressing these engines on board 
steam boats, and have turned the tide of public opinion greatly 
against them. We have seen Mr. Cook of Glasgow and Mr. Gallo- 
way of London, engineers of reputation, come forward decidedly 
in opposition to these engines: and many (now indeed most) of the 
steam boat owners in that country who worked with high pressure 
engines before, have exchanged them for engines of Boulton and 
Watt's construction. The very able compiler of the articles Steam, 
Steam Engine, and Steam Boat in Dr. Rees’s Encyclopedia, who 
mav fairly be supposed in that elaborate work to express the senti- 
ments common among the engineers of the present day, says ‘ All 
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the engines (used in steam boats) hitherto used in Scotland have 
been made on Mr. Watt’s principle; but those in America have 
been high pressure engines; which being more simple and less ex- 
pensive (in the first instance that is) some of them have been con- 
structed in England: but one of them having exploded in an 
American boat, the proprietors of some of the English boats have 
changed their engines for others on Mr. Watt’s principle, to avoid 
similar accidents. We think it quite unjustifiable in any engineer, 
to advise the construction of steam boats with high pressure engines; 
at least for passage boats; in which so many persons are always 
assembled together, and so near to the engine, that they would all be 
destroyed in the event of a boiler bursting, 

Since that was written, very serious accidents have happened on 
board the Norwich packet in England, on board the Enterprize at 
Charleston, and the Oliver Evans steam boat on the Mississippi in 
this country. It is not merely from the boiler bursting that danger 
arises where a high pressure engine is used; for in the case of the 
Norwich packet, the steam swept away the boiler itself, and this 
swept away every thing and every person that stood in its way at 
the time of the explosion; and was thrown in a horizontal direc- 
tion out at the stern of the boat. Phil. Mag. Ap. 1817, page 300. 

Fulton never would use any engine of this description, and in a 
conversation with the writer of this article, he promised to send 
him the model of a machine that should prove beyond doubt that at 
the same expense of fuel, there was not only more safety but more 
power in the condensing engines. Certain it is, that the accidents 
on board Fulton’s boats by which life or limb were lost or even 
jeopardized, have not been recorded, nor have we heard of a single 
accident arising from Boulton and Watt’s engines in England, i - 
ring forty-five years practice throughout the kingdom. 

The advantages of high-pressure engines are 

1. They are more simple in their construction: the condensing 
box, the injection pipe, the well, the well-pump, and some other 
parts of Watt’s engine, are dispensed with. 

2. For the same reason they are cheaper in the first cost. 

3. The cylinder is smaller, and the whole machine occupies less 
space than an engine of the same power on Boulton and Watt’s 
construction. 

4. The power may be more easily increased, on an emergency, 
than in the condensing engine. 

As to the permanent expense in fuel, we believe the advantage on 
fair experiment will be found zn favour of the condensing engine; 
which, under circumstances equally favourable, will afford more 
power with the same expense. Indeed, so much water is convert- 
ed into high steam, and thrown away in the open air in one of 
Trevethick’s engines, that this conclusion is very probable a priori. 
Boulton and Watt have never chosen to erect one on this 
construction, among a thousand that have been built at their 
works. We know of no other advantage that can be stated in fa- 
vour of employing high pressure engines. On the other hand, 
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1. The condensing engines are safer: Fulton’s boats can be 
driven above five miles an hour, with steam that does not press 
more than six pounds on the square inch; and where are the ac- 
counts of lives lost on board his boats by explosions, during the ten 
arg they have run, fourteen now running in New-York state: A 

igh pressure engine working with one-hundred and fifty pounds of 
pressure on the square inch, presses with a force equal to twenty- 
one thousand six hundred pounds on the square foot of one hun- 
dred and forty-four square inches: while a condensing engine, 
working with six pounds on the_square inch, presses only with 
eight hundred and sixty-four pounds on each square foot withinside 
the boiler. Hence it is manifest at once, to every man, whether he 
be an engineer or not, (a) that a boiler cannot be so much forced by 
a pressure of less than one thousand as by a pressure of more than 
twenty thousand pounds on the square foot; (b) that if an explosion 
takes place by over-loading a condensing engine, it will only make 
a rent in the boiler, and the steam will esc ape; for as a boiler which 
is to sustain only a thousand pounds weight of pressure on the 
square foot, need be only the twentieth part as strong as one that 
must sustain a weight or pressure of twenty thousand pounds on 
the square foot, steam much weaker, more condensible, and less 
dangerous, will burst the one boil r, than the other: (c) Hence in 
case an explosion should happen, the ste»m will be comparatively 
harmless in a condensing, compared to the steam of a high pressure 
engine: the former will scald nobody at six feet distance; the latter 
will scald every man on board the boat; the former will only make 
arent in the boiler, and escape and be condensed, the latter (as In 
the Norwich packet) may carry away the boileritscltf even where it is 
too strong to burst. It may be granted that the diameter of a cy- 
lindrical boiler may be so diminished as to annihilate the hazard of 
bursting—a thermometer tube may resist any pressure that even a 
steam engine can give withinside of it; but there is a point in prac- 
tice beyond which the length of the boiler cannot be extended and 
the caliber cannot be diminished. So that, we must reason from 
what practice and experience will permit or compel us to use. Mr. 
Oliver Evans, whose patent is two years later than Trevethick’s, 
and whose form of boiler was for some years exactly the same as 
Trevethick’s, viz. a long cylinder with a flue passing through the 
centre of it, the ends secured by cast iron flanches—has judiciously 
altered his original plan, by rejecting the internal cylindrical fire- 
place, a source of much danger when the water is by any accident 
permitted to be too low withinside, and by substituting strong 
sheet-iron for cast-iron, except we believe as to the door that closes 
the ends. In fact no part of the steam engine exposed to the pres- 
sure of the steam ought to be of cast iron at all. These are im- 
provements: still, s/o7/7 an accident happen, steam at the temper- 
ature which one-hundred and fifty or two hundred pounds on the 
square inch indicates, is full as bad as gunpowder; it is not speedily 
condensible by the common temperature of the atmosphere, and 
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therefore it is calculated to force away all before it, in every direc- 
tion; to scald by its heat, and to rend by its force, 

9, The advocates of condensing engines ask, that while machines 
of this description are so much safer in comparison than the others 
_—while they are competent to propel a boat against wind and tide 
nearly six miles an hour, why run so much risk for such little ad- 
vantage? 

3. ‘Chey say further that in the long run, the condensing engines 
are not only safer, but cheaper: they consume somewhat less fuel in 
performing the same service, and they last longer in consequence of 
not being so much strained, and racked, as a high pressure engine 
is, and from its construction must be. ‘The packing of one of 
Watt’s engines will require to be renewed once a fortnight per- 
haps; an engine of one-hundred and fifty pounds on the square inch 
of the safety valve, once every two or three days. Near this city, 
an experiment can easily be tried which would settle the question in 
practice here. At the new water works near the upper bridge 
over Schuylkill, there are two engines, one of Oliver Evans’s con- 
struction working with steam that presses one-hundred and fifty 
pounds on the square inch, and a condensing engine that works 
with four pounds on the square inch; both built to be of the same 
power, and to be applied to the same work. Some slight alteration 
however will be previously necessary: 

Let the fire place of the condensing engine be somewhat enlar- 
ged, and the mouth of the fire place turned (like that of Mr. 
Evans’s engine) toward the water, so that each shall have the same 
advantage of a current of air; for in their present state, no cer- 
tainty would be the result of the experiment. These alterations 
being made (which in fact must be made) then see which engine 
performs the most work with the same quantity of fuel in twenty- 
four hours. For this is the true question, what zs the daily expense 
of fuel? The original expense of an engine~is comparatively no- 
thing; and indeed the actual difference in the expense of the two 
kinds of engines is little: the great expense of an engine is the /fue/ 
it consumes. 

At what value in fuel can each of these engines do the work of 
a horse; that is, raise thirty-two thousand pounds weight, one foot 
high per minute? 

The condensing engines of Boulton and Watt in Cornwall in the 
frst four months of the year 1816 raised about twenty-eight and 
a-half millions of pounds of water one foot high for each arte of 
coals consumed; the coals weighing eighty-eight pounds per bush- 
el, which is the regular London weight of a bushel of coals. 

"Woolfe’s improved double engines, raised upwards of fifty mil- 
lions of pounds weight one foot high, for the expenditure of each 
bushel of coals consumed. 

We do not say that this great effect will be produced by every 
engine of Watt or Wooilfe. Watt’s engines at first raised only 
thirteen and a-half millions of pounds weight for the expenditure 
ef one bushel of coals, but when the steam engine owners of Corn- 
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wall combined to pay Messrs. Thomas and John Lean for taking 
a monthly account of the actual work done by every engine at 
every mine once a month, the engineers gradually improved in the 
care they took to keep every part of the engine in good order, un- 
til from thirteen and a-half they raised the average work to twenty- 
eight and a-half million of pounds avordupois, raised one foot high, 
by means of eighty-eight pounds weight of fuel. 

Boulton and Watt contract that their engines shall raise five hun- 
dred thousand cubic feet of water one foot high at the expense of 
one hundred and twelve pounds weight of coal. Every cubic foot 
of water weighs sixty-two arid a-half pounds avordupois: this will 
be, more than twenty-four millions of pounds avordupois raised 
one foot high, by means of one bushel of coals weighing eighty- 
eight pounds. 

It seems however that in practice the large engines do more 
work for the same fuel than the small ones. 

It will easily be conceived how much more important the con- 
sideration of fuel is than the mere first cost of the engine. Sup- 
pose for instance, one of the engines at the Schuylkill works, moved 
at its regular rate for three hundred days in the year, morning and 
night, and consumed daily eight cords of wood, at seven dollars per 
cord on the average laid down at the works—the annual expense of 
fuel alone, would be near seventeen thousand dollars a year! 

4. The advocates of condensing engines say that they admit of 
more precautionary measures of safety than the high-pressure en- 
gines. (2) The boiler may be made of sheet iron that will rend in- 
stead of bursting: or (b) with equal convenience of copper, a ma- 
terial commonly used in England: (c) the proportion of water and 
steam can be more easily indicated in the boiler of a condensing en- 
gine than in one of high pressure. (d) The self-acting damper that 
stops the draught when the steam by negligence or accident is rai- 
sed too high, is an effectual security which cannot be easily adapted 
to a high pressure engine: (e) when the steam is too high it can es- 
cape by blowing through the tube that supplies the boiler with hot 
water in a condensing engine. 

Such are the chief arguments on both sides of this question, 
which is now anxiously occupying the public in England generally, 
and a parliamentary committee in particular, whose report we may 
expect in a few weeks. | 

The following precautions have been suggested in England: 

To try the strength of the boiler by the injection of water under 
a pressure. This has also been at: amet by judge Cooper, 


Mr. Perkins, Mr. Cloud, and Mr. Graaf, to whom a committee of 
the common council of Philadelphia applied for their opinions. 

To have double safety valves to every engine. Mr. Woolfe, whe 
never works higher than forty pounds, and lets off his steam imto a 
second cylinder, uniformly attaches a second safety valve to his en- 
gines. This was recommended by the above named gentlemen, 
_ and previously also by Mr. Hare in this magazine. 
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To have a mercurial guage, pressing on the safety valve with a 
column of mercury, which in case of the steam being too much 
raised will blow out. Our objection is, the aperture will be too 
small to answer the purpose of safety. 

To have a plug of fusible metal in the boiler: this was Mr. 
Trevethick’s plan, and absolutely necessary to such boilers as have 
the fire inside the water cylinder: but it has been seldom adopted 
by other builders of high pressure engines. 

To strengthen the partitions between the engine and the passen- 
gers, and to weaken the other parts of the enclosure; so that when 
the steam exploded, it should issue out at the place of least resis- 
tance, and the furthest from the passengers. ‘This was the sugges- 
tion of judge Cooper, and Messrs. Cloud, Perkins, and Graaf, in 
imitation of the practice at gunpowder manufactories; and indeed 
seems to be one of the most valuable measures of precaution 
hitherto recommended. | 

Lastly, to prohibit by legislative interference, the navigating of 
passage boats by means of high pressure engines, as being danger- 
ous, unnecessary, and calculated to give alarm even when the dan- 
ger is slight. 

This measure is objected to, because, the legislature ought not 
to interfere in the management of a man’s private business—be- 
cause this legislative interference will arrest the progress of im- 
provement in machinery—because every man is the best judge of 
the risk he chooses to run—because this measure would give indi- 
rect and unfair advantages to a particular kind of manufacture— 
because boilers can be made to resist any force whatever that can 
be applied to them—because this kind of interference would be 
equally vexatious and unnecessary. 

To these arguments it is replied: 

That the legislature 1s not requested to interfere in private but in 
public business. The application relates to steam passage boats 
alone. Owners of manufactories are at liberty to erect whatever 
engine they choose, and to run whatever risk they choose. But 
carriers and passengers have at all times, in all civilized countries, 
been objects of legislative care and controul. The legislature is 
called on to prevent the wanton destruction of lives by persons who 
are careless of every thing but their own emolument. A passage 
boat is as much an object of regulation as a stage coach; and wil- 
ful, needless risk of danger, and danger arising from culpable ne- 
gligence are equally objects of regulation and of punishment in the 
one kind of vehicle, as in the other. 

That such an interference will not stop the progress of improve- 
ment, while every private manufacturer is at liberty to erect what- 
ever kind of steam engine he pleases, at the risk of his own person 
and his own property. Whenever, by a long course of experience 
in manufactories, the high-pressure engine shall be found perfectly 
harmless, let the act interfermg with them be repealed. In mean 
time, the present division of opinion among scientific. men, is of it- 
self a sufficient reason for the legislative interference. If an engine 
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known to be sate, can do all the work required, what injury arises 
by protecting passengers against the danger of an unsafe one? 

That though boilers may be constructed to bear the required 
pressure, yet the accident on board the Norwich packet shows that 
the boiler itself may be carried away bodily by high steam. 

That these considerations show, the interference asked for, is 
neither vexatious or unnecessary. 

Such we believe to be a true and fair statement of the case, on 
both sides of the question: whereon let our readers judge. 

Having dwelt so long on this question, we have little more room 
to bestow on Mr. Colden’s Life of Fulton, though his exertions to 
procure a repeal of the present most vexatious patent law—his de- 
tection of the knave Redhaffer’s fraudulent engine of perpetual mo- 
tion—his unremitting labours on the subject of canal navigation, 
until his premature death on the 24th of February, 1815, would 
furnish room for much useful reflection and discussion. 

We sincerely believe that when Fulton died, his country sustain- 
ed a loss that will not easily be repaired. 





DEFENCE OF USURY. 
Art. II.—Defence of Usury; showing the Impolicy of the pre- 


sent legal Restraints on the Terms of pecuniary Bargains; in 
Letters toa Friend. To which is added a Letter to Adam Smith, 


Esq. LL. D., on the Discouragements opposed by the above 
Restraints to the Progress of inventive industry, &c. By Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 276. London, 1817. 


Mr. BentuAm’s celebrated Treatise on Usury, wherein he examines the justice 
and the policy of the laws relating to that subject, and demonstrates the absurdity 
and inefficacy of legislative restrictions, has produced a revolution in the public 
sentiment in Europe on the question of usury, and ought to do so here. 

The book has been excellently well reviewed, and the argument well consider- 
ed by the Edinburgh reviewers; it is at least as well done in the following ac- 
count of Mr. Bentham’s werk from No. 18. of the British Review; which we 
have selected, because it gives very fairly and faithfully, all the difficulties that 
attend any alteration in the present system of laws on this subject; difficulties, 
that exist with less force in America than in Europe. Inshort, it is high time 
we should give up this plan of over-legislating, of regulating every thing, of pre- 
tending to know a man’s private interest better than he knows it himself, 
and of laying traps and creating temptations to trangress a system of laws that 
do not harmonize with the present state of society, and that are continually 
broken, not merely by subterfuges and evasions, but in the face ofday. The ad- 
mirable argument of Mr. Hay on the subject of usury in the Virginia legislature, 
ought to be in the hands of every American. His motion did not succeed; but 
ignorance and prejudice will ultimately retire from the contest. 

Mr. Bentham’s Treatise on Usury, proceeds on the following plan. He 
considers the arguments against unrestrained bargains for the loan of money 
under the following heads: ist, the prevention of usury: 2dly, of prodigality: 3dly, 
to protect indigent persons against extértion: 4thly, to repress imprudent specula- 
tors and projectors: 5thly, to protect ignorance and simplicity against imposition. 

As to the first. Whatis usury? The taking of more interest for the loan and 
use of money, than the law allows. The offence then, is the mere creature of 
society and of law. There is no natural standard of interest. Whether usury 
be permissible or not, then, depends on the policy of the law that creates it: 
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Interest varies in every country; in England it is five per cent., in Pennsylvania 
six, in New-York seven, in Calcuttatwelve. In bottomry bargains, it is unre- 
strained: among the Romans in the time of Justinian it was twelve per cent.; in 
England under Henry VIII., ten. Interest like every other bargain, must ulti- 
mately depend on the scarcity of money, and the value of it; that is the use that 
can be made of it. The Jews indeed were forbidden to take interest from each 
other; but they indemnify themselves against all the world beside. 

Secondly, to restrain prodigality. Can this be done? Will laws against usury 
prevent it? Cannot goods be sold cheap by the prodigal; or bought dear of the 
usurer, and resold in such a way that the law cannot touch the transaction? Does 
not the illegality of the contract increase the risk, and therefore enhance the de- 
mand, and of course the evil complained of ? Who is to judge of comparative pro- 
digality? Will you put half the community of grown persons in baby leading 
strings? Of all vexatious legislation, that is the worst which intermeddles in private 
concerns, and pretends to teach a man of business how to conduct his own affairs. 
Moreover, it is right that prodigality should bring with it, its own remedy in its 
own punishment. 

Thirdly, to protect indigence. IfI want money, I alone can know how 
much it is worth tome. IfI want a house in a particular situation, who but my- 
self can judge of the value of it tome? Wherever fraud and deception takes ad- 
vantage of ignorance, the principles of equity interfere, without the aid of 
usury laws. 

Fourthly, to restrain projectors and speculators. These men usually do much 
mischief to themselves, and much good to the community. But where is the 
line of speculation to be drawn? Who is to be called a projector? A term applied 
almost universally by ill-bred short-sighted ignorance, to superior knowledge 
and skill which it cannot comprehend. That harm may be done by a mis- 
chievous and fraudulent use of credit, is granted. Morris and Nicholson did much 
damage: but which of the laws against usury prevented their mode of gambling, 
or repressed their speculations, or applied at all to their case? The character of 
the usury-laws throughout—in every case—is to fail in preventing the evil 

inst which they were enacted. 

Fifthly, to protect ignorance and simplicity. A man who knows nothing of 
medicine falls sick. He is too simple and ignorant to cure himself. What does 
the world say? Send for a doctor whv has made it his study and profession to cure 
the sick. A man is toe simple and ignorant to make his own bargains—Let him 
ask advice of his friends or his lawyer. Will you make laws to annihilate igno- 
rance and folly? You had better have at once a hospital for simpletons in the vi- 
cinity of your lunatic hospital. 

There is no sound argument in favour of these laws. The pretences for 
them are founded in gross ignorance of men, of manners, of trade, and dealing. 

But they are inefficient: no man can mistake how to evade them: by privacy 
in conducting the contract: by loans on conditions increasing the nsk: by buy- 
ing dear and selling cheap, &c. Of all laws, those are the worst that can never 
be executed. Laws against usury are demoralizing. They drive men to shifts 
and evasions in lending and borrowing, that blunt the edge of moral feeling. They 
are unfair, because they prohibit what is generally permitted and practised under 
other shapes, and by other means. Do not all banks and bankers take more 
than legal interest? Do not all purchasers of paper in the market, money brokers, 
shavers as they are called, practise usury with impunity? May | not ask and take 
my own interest formy plate, my goods, my house, my lands? This is well put 
both by Mr. B. and his reviewer. It is high time these very weak, these very 
absurd, these laws for the encouragement of deception and evasion, should be 
repealed; and remain no longer a disgrace to our statute book. 


DEFENCE of smuggling, addressed to the chancellor of the 
exchequer; or a defence of Spa-fields meetings, addressed to 

the secretary for the home department, would not have excited 
seme indignation nor encountered fiercer prejudices than this de- 
ce of usury will find directed against it by the majority of rea- 
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ders, even in the present day. The very sound, and ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, carry with them a host of opposition, which 
no strength of argument can overcome. As soon as the word usu- 
rer 1s mentioned, the imagination conjures up a hard featured Israe- 
lite propounding to a thoughtless youth, or a decayed tradesman, 
the exorbitant terms upon which only he will consent to relieve his 
embarrassments; and, the iniquitious bargain being finished, we see 
the former sent away with his hundred pounds, to be repaid at the 
end of a few months with half as much more, and the latter with a 
still smaller sum at a still higher interest. Usury being thus 
identified with every thing low and disgraceful, the synonym, in 
short, for fraud, meanness, and cruelty, he must be a bold man in- 
deed who will venture to write in defence of it. 

He, then, who holds Mr. Bentham’s doctrines will be inclined 
to ask, in the first place, what are the general principles, whether 
of trade, politics, or morals, upon which we undertake to justify a 
restriction on the rent of money, more than upon any other thing 
which is let out upon hire. If I convert my money into land, or 
houses, or ships, or horses, or carriages, I am permitted to receive 
for the loan of them as much as any one chooses to give, or thinks 
he can afford; nay, what is more, if I were to melt down my gui- 
neas and dollars into plate, I should be allowed to ask for the use 
of this plate, by the day or month, a remuneration to any extent 
that might be agreed upon between myself and the borrower; but 
as soon as I should re-convert it into the current coin of the realm 
I should be once more restricted as to the terms of lending it, and, 
in consequence of the laws against usury, I should subject myself 
to a very severe penalty, were I to take for the loan of such coin 
more than atwentieth part of its value by the year. What is there 
in the die impressed upon my metal, he would say, to prevent me 
from enjoying the same freedom as to the terms upon which I may 
let it out, which was allowed to me whilst it was in the shape of 
tureens, spoons, or salvers! For land, too, of which money is mere- 
ly the representative, I may exact and receive any usury that a ten- 
ant will give me. I may have ten per cent. on the amount of my 
purchase money, or fifteen per cent., or even a hundred per cent. 
For the use of a house, in like manner, I may charge with the 
same unlimited freedom; and in short, for every other species of 
property I am not compelled to observe any rule in modifying my 
demands, except that which is established by competition in the 
general market, where each wishes to have as much and to give as 
little as he can; but with regard to the rent of coined gold and sil- 
ver, for I call the interest a rent, I must not, at my peril, receive 
more than five per cent. as the annual return from it. What argu- 
ment founded in the nature of things, or in the general conveniency 
of society, can be adduced in support of this exception! 

Secondly, in driving ali other bargains, as to occupancy for defi- 
nite periods, I am allowed to exercise some discretion with regard 
to risking my property for an adequate compensation even in the 
most hazardous employments of it to which it could possibly be 
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exposed. [I may let out my house, for example, to a makerof fire- 
works, my land to a brick-maker, my ship to be used as a priva- 
teer, my Waggon to carry gun-powder, and my horse to work in a 
coal-pit. In all such cases the law leaves me entirely to myself; 
trusts me with my own interest so far as to allow me to make such 
terms as will, in the ordinary course of things, meet all hazards 
and cover all losses; but with regard to money, as before, I am not 
allowed to run any risks in letting it out upon hire; in other words, 
Iam not allowed to receive any compensation in name of such 
risks. What can be the ground of distinction between a house, for 
example, and money, which merely represents the value of a house, 
that, for an adequate premium, I have it in my power to incur all 
hazards with respect to the one and not with respect to the other? 
It is not easy to perceive the views, theoretical or practical, upon 
which legislators proceed, in forming such distinctions and in enact- 
ing such statutes. 

Thirdly, as the price of all other things rises and falls with cir- 
cumstances, and particularly as they become relatively scarce or 
abundant, how absurd must it be to fix by law the price of money, 
or, in other words, the rent to be paid for its use, when it is very 
well known that there is scarcely any other commodity which varies 
more in its marketable value? To the very same merchant at dif- 
ferent times, money may be worth ten per cent., and it may not be 
worth four per cent. At this moment, owing to the stagnation of 
certain kinds of trade, loans can be raised by government at little 
more than three and a half per cent., whereas were there a great- 
er demand for capital created by the revival of our manufactories, 
loans could not be negociated under five, or even six per cent. In 
short, it seems irrational, in the highest degree, first to permit men 
to deal in money, as they deal in land or cattle, that is, to try to sell 
or to let it out upon hire, and then to restrict them in their profits, 
and limit their enterprise. The whole system must assuredly rest 
on prejudice, and not on large and enlightened views of political 
science; it must derive its origin from those barbarous times when 
the fineness of a man’s coat, the length of his spurs, and the ex- 
pense of his dinner, were all fixed by acts of parliament. 

We may perhaps trace the very general dislike and abhorrence 
which are directed against usurers to the single circumstance that 
all loans of money, prior to the times of an extended commercial 
intercourse, were granted by the rich to relieve the pressing neces- 
sities of the poor; and that the former sometimes so far availed 
themselves of the dependent state of the latter, as to deprive them 
of personal liberty, and thus to secure their services for life. The 
loan of money in this case was like the loan of food to a starvin 
man; it was to be consumed for present support, not to be laid out 
with the view of re-production; a demand, therefore, tor usury in 
such circumstances could not fail to be regarded as the very utmost 
stretch of inhumanity or of avarice. In small societies too, where 
every man could trace the bonds of affinity or of blood by which 
he was united to the other members of the community, any return 
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demanded for the use of a pecuniary loan would at once appear 
more criminal in itself, and brand with deeper odium the sordid 
creditor who could thus take advantage of necessity to oppress a 
brother. We find, accordingly, in the laws of Moses that usury 
was not at all permitted among the family of Israel; the privilege 
to exact increase being entirely confined to their dealings with 
strangers. ‘“ If thy brother,” said that divine legislator, “ be waxen 
poor and fall into decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him. 
Take no usury of him nor increase; but fear thy God that thy bro- 
ther may live with thee. ‘Thou shall not give him thy money upon 
usury, nor lend him thy victuals for mcrease.” And in the fifteenth 
psalm we see usurious practices coupled with “ taking reward 
against the innocent,” and described as one of the sins which every 
good man would study to avoid. <A prejudice thus respectable 
from its origin gained ground, perhaps, at least Mr. Bentham thinks 
so, in the first ages of Christianity, when virtue was made to con- 
sist, in no small degree, in the severe duties of self-denial. 

In accounting for the prejudices against usury we cannot surely 
‘ascribe much to the absurd notion of Aristotle, that “all money is in 
its nature barren,” for in the very infancy of trade the advantages of 
having a ready command of the medium of exchange, could not 
escape the observation of the dealer. The man, too, who had a 
piece of land without wealth to stock it, would instantly perceive 
that a loan, on reasonable terms, to enable him to buy a few sheep, 
would, if not directly productive itself, render available to him the 
productive properties of his farm. It must be admitted, however, 
that the phrase, “‘a barren breed of metal,” is completely English, 
having been received with applause from the stage in the time of 
Shakspeare; but moreover, that Lord Bacon, in the same age, gave 
it as his serious opinion, that the power of taking interest upon mo- 
ney was granted to the subjects of Elizabeth, for the very same rea- 
son that the right of divorce had been granted to the Jews by 
Moses, “ propter duritiem cordis.” All these objections to usury, 
in fact, proceed from the very same source, the presumption that 
loans were never made for the purposes of traffic, and to enrich the 
borrower as well as the lender, but solely to relieve indigence, or to 
ward off distress. Different views, however, are now opened both 
to the legislator and the people at large. Every body knows that, 
in these times, a rent is paid for money on the very same principle 
that it is paid for land or for a ship, and that the object of the bor- 
rower, in all these cases, is to gain so much by the use of the article 


for which he pays rent as to enable him, after making such pay- 


ment, to add to his comforts or to his capital. It therefore naturally 
occurs to the most superficial to inquire, wherefore the holder of 
money should be restricted in the rate at which he lets out his pro- 
perty, whilst the land-owner and the ship-owner are left at perfect 
liberty to make the best bargain they can. 

Leaving out of view the old prejudices already mentioned, and 
the bad sound of the word usury so nearly allied to these prejudices, 
we may still be able to account for the fact in question by referring 
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to an apparently justifiable solicitude, on the part of lawgivers, to 
protect at once the capital of the country, and the persons who may 
have occasion to borrow it; for regarding all who apply for the loan 
of money as prodigals, simpletons, paupers, or projectors, and all 
who lend, as extortioners or cheats, the law hath only extended its 
broad shield to cover the heads of those who in this case are sup- 
posed not to have sense to take care of themselves. Let us, then, 
examine into the matter a little more closely, and endeavour to 
ascertain whether the law fulfils that great purpose; whether it does, 
in fact, procure better terms for the indigent and the prodigal, or 
whether it does not, on the contrary, greatly aggravate the evils of 
their condition. 

There seems, indeed, to be only one class of prodigals to whose 
case usury laws can have any application, those, namely, who have 
spent all their ready money, engaged all their securities, and have 
no longer any good pledges to offer upon which to raise a loan; for, 
it is very evident that, as long as a spendthrift has the means, he 
will gratify his passion, or his love of ostentation; that as long as 
he has good security to give he will get money at legal interest, and 
that it is only when he is driven to have recourse to contingencies 
and distant reversions that a high premium becomes necessary to 
bribe the usurer. In this last case, indeed, he will be likely to 
tread upon the forbidden ground of the law, but it would be in vain 
to attempt to thwart his purpose; for, as he is determined to have 
money, he will instantly sell his interests in these supposed contin- 
gencies, and thus find the shortest road to ruin, in spite of laws 
and judges. But the matter may, after all, be brought within very 
narrow bounds by stating as above, that the prodigal who has any 
thing certain, either in possession or in prospect, will find means to 
get it spent without violating the laws against usury; and if he has 
nothing certain, he will get very few usurers to deal with him. Be- 
sides, it will be admitted on all hands that it is not worth while to 
legislate in such cases. It is not at all necessary to the well-being 
or tranquillity of society to make laws for fools, and more particu- 
larly when the violation of such laws, which in this instance is ea- 
sily practicable, will only render their foolishness more certainly 
fatal. But, even supposing the law, as it respects the borrowing 
of money, to be completely efficient and successful, it would only 
shut up one very narrow outlet; leaving open the large sluices of 
extravagance which carry off wealth in the shape of tradesmen’s 
bills, overcharged in every article, and with interest upon interest, 
for, as Mr. Bentham justly remarks, “ So long as a man is looked 
upon as one who will pay, he can much more easily get the goods 
he wants than money to buy them with, though he were content to 
give for it twice or even thrice the ordinary rate of interest.” To 
put a stop to prodigality there seems to be no other effectual expe- 
dient than that resorted to by the ancient Romans, and still employ- 
ed in extreme cases, both here and in France, which is, to put the 
incurable waster under an interdict. His relatives may do that for 
him; the law can do nothing, either curative or positively preven- 
tive. 
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If we advert on the other hand to the case of the indigent and 
the simple, we shall find that the legal restriction on usury is equally 
inefficient as a protection against exorbitant demands, on the part of 
the lender, whilst it operates decidedly to their disadvantage in ob- 
taining relief, and that too, in proportion to the amount of their 
necessities. By the indigent, we here mean such persons as, from 
accidental circumstances, are reduced to temporary straits, and to 
whom the advance of a sum of money would be worth considerably 
more than the legal interest. It happens, however, from the very 
conditions of their case as now described, that they may not be able 
to hold out a competent security for the loan which has thus become 
sO necessary to them; and as the man who might be willing to lend, 
even on this imperfect security, were he allowed to receive an ade- 
quate premium for his risk, is positively prohibited from entering 
into terms with them, they are consequently, and by the direct op- 
eration of the law in question, shut out from all chance of relief. 
We shall suppose that-the pressure of circumstances renders it in- 
dispensable for a tradesman to raise, in a given time, a certain sum 
of money, which, if he cannot borrow it, he must realize by forcing 
a sale of his goods. But the market we may imagine is unfavour- 
able, and he 1s certain to lose, by the sale, twenty per cent. on the 
average price of his commodity; he would therefore willingly give 
seven per cent. for money, in order to wait a more favourable state 
of things, and to avoid so great a sacrifice. There are, we shall 
suppose, more than one individual who would lend him money, at 
sIx or seven per cent., but who, as they can get five per cent. on the 
very best security, will not let him have it for less. The sale must 
therefore be made, and the embarrassed tradesman is accordingly 
compelled, by what our author denominates the loving-kindness of 
the law, to purchase his accommodation at three times the price at 
which he could have it by means of a loan; and all this evil arises 
from the absurd officiousness of rulers, who are determined to think 
and care for the subject, without having either opportunity or talents 
for becoming acquainted with his business or his particular situa- 
tion. Thus, in the case before us, the person who needs the ac- 
commodation is, of all others, the best qualified to form a correct 
judgment as to what he can afford to give for it, and what it would 


be even advantageous to give; yet, the legislator, as Mr. Bentham 


remarks, in a similar supposition, who knows nothing, nor can know 
any thing of any one of all these circumstances, who, in short, knows 
nothing at all about the matter, comes and says to him, ‘it signifies 
nothing, you shall not have the money, for it would be doing you a 
mischief to let you have it upon such terms.’ The apprehension of 
the lawgiver is that a man, in embarrassed circumstances, will give 
more for money than he can well afford, that he will ruin himself 


by the very means he employs to avert that catastrophe; but the 


balance of chances may, in all such affairs, be left to the discern- 
ment of the persons concerned, and particularly of the lender, who 
before he advances any part of his funds, will make it his business 
to ascertain the likelihood and the means of being repaid; and as 
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these depend, in a great measure, upon the success of his debtor, 
the caution of the one will abundantly counteract the precipitancy 
of the other. With regard again to simplicity of character, which 
here means being a simpleton, why should the law of the land ex- 
tend its guardianship only to pecuniary transactions. A man may 
buy an estate at a thousand years’ purchase; he may give as the 
rent of a house an annual payment equal to the price of it; he may 
rent a farm at a sum greater than the worth of the fee-simple, and 
no law nor judge upon earth will interfere to save him from the ef- 
fects of his folly. But the moment he is known to rent a hundred 
pounds at more than 5/, per annum, the vigilance of the statute flies 
instantly to his aid, calls him a great simpleton, and punishes the 
owner of the property for assisting him. Itrequires, however, only 
to be mentioned, as Mr. Bentham has justly remarked, that in what 
degree soever a man’s weakness may expose him to imposition, he 
stands much mote exposed to it in the way of buying goods than 
in the way of borrowing money. ‘To be informed beforehand of 
the ordinary prices of all the sorts of things a man may have oc- 
casion to buy, may be*a task of considerable variety and extent. 
To be informed of the ordinary rate of interest is to be informed 
of one single fact, too interesting not to have attracted attention, 
and too simple to have escaped the memory. A single per cent. 
beyond the ordinary rate of interest of money is a stride more con- 
spicuous and startling than many per cent. upon the price of any 
kind of goods. 

But if we consider the restrictive system generally, and without 
any relation to the particular cases of prodigal simpletons, we shall 
find that the greatest evil attending it arises from the insuperable 
obstacles which it throws in the way of many persons in the higher 
ranks of life, and possessed of considerable property, to whom, 
from a variety of circumstances, a loan may be of the utmost con- 
sequence, and who may not be able to furnish that precise degree 
of security which every man is entitled to expect who lends his 
money at legal interest. As a return of five per cent. can be had 
from the public funds, and upon the best heritable security from 
private individuals, it is not reasonable to suppose that a money- 
holder will lend at the same rate where there is the smallest possi- 
ble risk either of losing his capital, or of having the interest irregu- 
larly settled. In the employment of all other kinds of property 
there are various degrees of hazard, and the usury demanded by 
the owner always bears some proportion to his estimate of that 
hazard; but in money transactions, the law recognizes only one de- 
gree of risk, and authorizes only one rate of premium, on which 
account, those who cannot exhibit unexceptionable security will in 
vain apply for accommodation. It would be easy to imagine a 
thousand cases wherein this exclusion would operate as a peculiar 
hardship. We take one from the letters now before 1s, which seems 
at once perfectly{natural, and free from all exaggeration. After stat- 
ing that before the war, meaning the American war, for these let- 
ters were originally published in 1787, land used to sell at thirty 

VOL. X. 26 
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years’ purchase, and that owing to the distress occasioned by hos-. 


tilities, it had fallen to eighteen or even fifteen years’ purchase, he 
supposes that ‘an estate worth, before the depreciation, 100/. per 
annum clear of taxes, was devised to a man, charged, say with 
1500/, and interest till the money should be paid. Five per cent. 
interest, the utmost that could be accepted from the owner, did not 
answer the incumbrancer’s purpose: he chose to have the money. 
But six per cent. perhaps, would have answered his purpose, if not, 
most certainly it would have answered the purpose of somebody 
else, for multitudes there all along were, whose purposes were an- 
swered by five per cent. The war lasted, I think, seven years; the 
depreciation of the value of land did not take place immediately; 
but as, on the other hand, neither did it recover its former price 
upon the peace, we may put seven years for the time during which 
it would be more advantageous to pay this extraordinary rate of 
interest than sell the land, and during which accordingly, this ex- 
traordinary rate of interest would have to run. One per cent. for 
seven years, is not quite of equal worth to seven per cent. the first 
year; say however, that it is. The estate* which before the war 
was worth thirty years’ purchase, that is 3000/., and which the de- 
visor had given to the devisee for that value, being put up to sale 
fetched but twenty years’ purchase, 2000/. At the end of that pe- 
riod it would have fetched its original value, 3000/. Compare then 
the situation of the devisee at the seven years’ end, under the law, 
with what it would have been without the law. In the former case, 
the land selling for twenty years’ purchase, that is 2000/. what he 
would have after paying the 1500/. is 500/.; which, with the inter- 
est of the latter sum, at five per cent. for seven years, viz. 175/, 
makes at the end of that seven years 675/. In the other case, pay- 
ing six per cent. on the 1500/., that is 90/. a year, and receiving all 
that time the rent of the land, viz. 100/. he would have had at the 
seven years’ end the amount of the remaining 10/. during that pe- 
riod, that is 70/. in addition to his 1000/.—675/. subtracted from 
1070/. leaves 395/, This 395/, then, is what he loses out of 1070/., 
almost thirty-seven per cent. of his capital, by the loving-kindness 
of the law. Make the calculations, and you will find that by pre- 
venting him from borrowing the money at six per cent. interest, it 
makes him nearly as much sufferer as it he had borrowed it at ten.’ 

In truth, innumerable instances must occur in which great and 
positive losses are sustained from the operation of the law against 
usury. It will be readily admitted that nothing could be a greater 
hardship than to preclude people from borrowing at all; and it must 
follow that in proportion as obstacles are created to pecuniary ac- 
commodation, an approach is made to that great and unnecessary 
hardship; for, as in certain cases, money must be had upon any 
terms short of positive ruin, the needy person is subjected to great 
inconvenience and to an immense expense to procure a loan in de- 
fiance of the law, which he is in fact compelled to violate. He re- 
sorts to a money-dealer, who not only exacts a premium proportion- 
ed to the deficiency of the security which the borrower presents, 
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that is, to the hazard of losing his capital; but also an additional 
sum as a compensation for the risk he runs of being detected in an 
illegal transaction, and of being punished accordingly. ‘Thus the 
law operates against a man in the ratio of his necessities; the more 
urgent his wants, the greater are the obstacles which are thrown in 
his way. The person who lends to him must be indemnified, not 
only for whatsoever risks he incurs independently of the law, but 
also for the very risk occasioned by the law: he must be insured, 
as Adam Smith observed long ago, against the law which he vio- 
lates. This cause would operate, as has been forcibly illustrated 
by our author, even if there were as many persons ready to lend 
upon the illegal rate as upon the legal. But this is not the case, a 
great number of persons are of course driven out of this competi- 
tion by the danger of the business, and another great number by 
the disrepute which, under cover of these prohibitory laws or other- 
wise, has fastened itself upon the name of usurer. So many per- 
sons therefore being driven out of the trade, it happens in this 
branch, as it must necessarily happen in eyery other, that those 
who remain have the less to withhold them from advancing their 
terms, and each one accordingly will find it easier to push his ad- 
vantage up to any given degree of exorbitancy than he would if 
there were a greater number of persons of the same description to 
resort to. If we apply these remarks to the cases of the prodigal 
and simpleton already considered, we shall see good reason for 
concluding that the most effectual expedient, whereby to prevent 
‘imposition, is to allow every one to receive for his money what rent 
soever he can obtain for it, whether in the name of interest alone, 
or of interest and insurance combined. Respectable people will not 
then shrink from a trade, upon which an odium has been cast mere- 
ly by an artificial distinction in the application of a word, and by a 
statute founded upon an avowed exception to all enlightened policy. 
The foolishness of any law or, at least, its inexpediency in cer- 
tain circumstances of society, is "always clearly manifested by the 
increased connivance which its incessant violation renders neces- 
sary, and by the inconsistencies to which it ultimately leads in legal 
decisions themselves. Thus, it is very well known, that, notwith- 
standing the severe penalty imposed by the statute we are now speak- 
ing of, usury to a great extent is practised and tolerated every day. 
The method of accommodation, by redeemable annuity so com- 
monly resorted to, is nothing else than a very expensive branch of 
usurious dealing, exposing a necessitous person not only to a very 
heavy interest, as must happen in the case of all clandestine trans- 
actions, but also to the additional expense of insuring his life. Draw- 
ing and redr awing of bills, too, is a mode of raising money known 
to most merchants, by which, as Dr. Smith has remarked, the in- 
terest on any given sum will amount in the course of a year to 13 
or 14 percent. The desperate resource of selling accepted bills is 
hkewise, sometimes, rendered available to evade the law, and to 
ward ox distress. B. a borrower, says Mr. Bentham, wants 100/., 
and finds U. a usurer who is willing to lend it to him at ten pounds 
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per cent. B. has F.a friend, who is willing to stand security for him 
to that amount. B. therefore draws upon F., and F. accepts a bill 
of 100/. at five per cent. interest, payable at the end of a twelve- 
month from the date. I. draws a like bill upon B.; each sells his 
bill to U. for 50/., and it is endorsed to U. accordingly: the 50/. that 
F’. receives, he delivers over without any consideration to B, Pawn- 
broking is a third way of conducting usurious dealings, which, if it 
were not legalized, and of course somewhat moderated by compe- 
tition, would be the most oppressive of the whole; and we heartily 
agree with our author in thinking that if there is a case in which 
the allowing of such extraordinary interest is attended with more 
danger than another, it must be this, which is so particularly adap- 
ted to the situation of the lowest poor, that is, of those who on the 
score of indigence or simplicity, or both, are most open to impo- 
sition. 

The only remedy for all these evils is to annul the statute against 
usury, and thereby to grant to the subject the same liberty in giv- 
ing out money on hire, as he enjoys in the letting of land, horses, 
houses, or ships. It will indeed. be admitted that such a change 
could not be introduced, all at once, without creating considerable 
inconvenience. We are ourselves aware of several practical diffi- 
culties that would infallibly attend a sudden throwing open of the 
money market, and there are no doubt many more which will sug- 
gest themselves to the practical merchant and the capitalist; but be- 
fore we proceed to mention any of the impediments now alluded 
to, we will endeavour to estimate the force of an objection to the 
measure just recommended, an objection which was originally ur- 
ged by Dr. Smith, and which has been repeatedly brought forward 
by more modern authorities. We allude to the injury which he 
imagined would be entailed upon the community at large, were 
capital to be too freely entrusted to speculative and enterprising 
characters, who, in order to prosecute their schemes, might be inclin- 
ed to give a very high interest for money; but who, in nine cases 
out of ten, would, in consequence of failure in the projects, be 
unable to pay either principal or interest. In the cases already con- 
sidered, the object of the law was to protect the borrower from the 
wiles of the lender; in this case, it extends its guardianship to the 
lender against the borrower; and as the paternal care of the legis- 
lator in the former was discovered to have no other effect than to 
encumber the man who needed money and to aggravate his misfor- 
tunes, so there is every reason to believe that the anxiety now dis- 
played for the capitalist will do him as little service. ‘The passage 
in the Wealth of Nations, in reference to which we have made 
these remarks, is to be found in the fourth chapter of the second 
book, and is as follows: ‘ The legal rate it is to be observed, though 
it ought to be somewhat above, ought not to be much above the 
lowest market rate. If the legal rate of interest in Great Britain, 
for example, were fixed so high as eight or ten per cent, the greater 
part of the money which was to be lent would be lent to prodigals 

and projectors, who alone would be willing to give this high inter- 
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est. Sober people, who will give for the use of money no more 
than a part of what they are likely to make by the use of it, would 
not venture into the competition. A great part of the capital of 
the country would thus be kept out of the hands which were most 
likely to make a profitable and advantageous use of it, and thrown 
into those which were most likely to waste and destroy it. Where 
the legal interest, on the contrary, is fixed but a very little above 
the lowest market rate, sober people are universally preferred as 
borrowers to prodigals and projectors. The person who lends mo- 
ney gets nearly as much from the former as he dares to take from 
the latter, and his money is much safer in the hands of one set of 
people than in those of the other. A great part of the capital of 
the country is thrown into the hands in which it is most likely to 
be employed with advantage.’ 

We must rest satisfied with merely referring to Mr. Bentham’s 
admirable letter, addressed to Dr. Smith, on the discouragements 
opposed by usury laws to the progress of inventive industry. We 
may remark, however, in passing, that like the word usury, the 
word projector carries something in its very sound extremely un- 
favourable to a candid estimate of the innumerable advantages 
which have arisen from the enterprizes of ingenious men; and 
Adam Smith, accordingly, in the above passage quoted from him, 
always couples together ‘ projectors and prodigals.’ We may 
likewise observe, in the spirit of our author, that the greater num- 
ber of our manufactures, and even those trades which are now es- 
teemed the safest, were at one time mere projects, that is to say, 
they were begun by people who did not know, who, in fact, could 
not possibly know for certain, whether they would, or would not, 
succeed. It might, however, be deemed enough, as far as the 
community at large are concerned, to leave the safety of the nation- 
al capital to the good sense or self-interest of those who own it; for 
if a man of common understanding cannot judge correctly as to 
the best use to be made of his spare money, he will derive very 
little aid from all the wisdom that can be embodied im an act of 
parliament. Before he trusts his property into the hands of a per- 
son of the description now in view, he will, we may believe, spare 
no inquiry with regard to the means of being repaid; and, in cal- 
culating chances, he will be more inclined to over-rate, than to fall 
short of, the degree of risk upon which he ought to ground his 
claims for indemnification. But we repeat once more, the direct 
tendency of the law against usury, is not by suggesting suitable pre- 
cautions, to assist a monied man in guarding his property from the 
effects of fraud or casualty; it is to prevent the hazard altogether, 
by forbidding him to listen to any such terms as might induce him 
to lend it, without having the most perfect security. This being 
the case, and satisfied that the world, and particularly this part ot 
the world, owes its greatness and its refinement to the success which 
has attended inventive industry, Mr. Bentham boldly recommends 
the application of a sponge to all the existing statutes against usu- 
ry and the establishment of the utmost freedom and facility in con- 
ducting money transactions. 
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Viewing the question in relation to general principles, and to thé 
most approved maxims of political economy, there can be no room 
tor hesitation in pronouncing, that the dealer in money ought to be 
left as free as any other dealer whatsoever, and that the terms of 
every loan should be settled on no other ground than the respective 
circumstances of the borrower and lender. But when we call to 
mind that this freedom in money dealings has never been acted 
upon in this country, and that the present distribution of property 
throughout the kingdom is regulated in a great measure by the re- 
strictive system which has so long prevailed, we cannot give our 
assent to a measure which would all at once dissolve engagements 
so essentially important. In this case, as in that of the poor laws, 
there is little difficulty in proving that we have long been acting 
upon principles radically unsound, or even in discovering the re- 
medy which, theoretically considered, would soonest remove the 
evils resulting from the error; but in both cases when regarded in 
connexion with the habits which have grown upon the public mind, 
and with the effects which they have had upon the actual value of 
real property in many parts of the country, the duty of the legisla- 
tor must appear extremely delicate. Without venturing to say that 
the interest of money would, in the event of the laws against usury 
being annulled, rise generally over the kingdom, we may hazard 
the assertion that it would rise in certain situations; and as many 
persons, who at present receive only five per cent. would yield to 
the inducement of eight per cent. which, upon a less complete se- 
curity, perhaps, some would be ready to offer them, they would of 
course use means to recover their capital from their present debt- 
ors, and thus occasion much inconvenience and distress. When, 
therefore, we add that one half at least of the landholders in Great 
Britain are answerable for borrowed money with which they have 
burdened their estates, either to discharge former claims, or for the 
purposes of improvement, and that in making all their arrangements 
they, no doubt, guided their calculations by a reference to the pre- 
sent rate of interest, what would be the disappointment and _posi- 
tive loss were they compelled either to refund the loans, or to make 
new bargains with their creditors on higher terms! The mere 
transfer and change of so much capital from one hand to another, 
and from one investment of it to another, could not fail of itself to 
produce much inconvenience; and there can be no doubt that many 
lenders, who, at present, rest satisfied with five per cent. would take 
advantage of the change to distress their debtors, by exacting 
higher terms, or would even insist upon having their money paid 
up, from the mere chance of laying it out to better purposes. In 
these times, any movement of this nature would prove full of ha- 
zard to the holders of real property. A great number of them 
would find it next to impracticable to arrange anew their various 
incumbrances; and the rest would be exposed to much trouble and 
expense. 

A second objection occurs to us against a sudden repeal of the 
usury laws, namely, the derangement and’uncertainty which such a 
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repeal would introduce into mercantile affairs, and more particu- 
larly into the actual practice of bankers. As matters stand at 
present, there is no difficulty whatever in settling an account cur- 
rent between merchants at any instance of time or place; for, as 
the legal interest does not vary from month to month, and is the 
same at London as at Inverness, the balance due at any period can 
be immediately ascertained, together with the proportion of inte- 
rest due upon that balance. This facility of transacting business 
would, however, be greatly impaired, were the rate of interest to 
be thrown entirely loose, and no means left of establishing a maxi- 
mum in every particular case which might be open to dispute; and 
it is very obvious that, as soon as interest would be found varying 
to any great extent in different parts of the same kingdom, and in dif- 
ferent portions of the same year, disputes would be inevitable. If 
the merchant in London could get six per cent. for his money, 
whilst the merchant in Inverness could get no more than four per 
cent., the former would consider himself a loser, when, at the end 
of any given period, he should find that the latter allowed him only 
the lower of the two rates just mentioned, on all the balances which 
happened to be in his hands, during the lapse of any specified time. 
Nay, the northern merchant might choose to maintain that, for 
several months of a particular year, the rate of interest at Inverness 
did not exceed three per cent., whereas the southern might possibly 
have heard from some other correspondent that interest, at that 
place, had never been under five per cent. Whata source of dis- 
agreement and dispute would be thus opened up! With regard, 
again, to the discounting of bills in banks, the terms would be found 
to vary according to the name and supposed credit of the persons 
who accept or present them; and merchants would have a new 
bargain to make, as to the rate of discount, every time they wished 
to convert bills into money. According to the law now existing, a 
bill must either be discounted or refysed; it is either as good as the 
legal tender of the kingdom to the man who holds it, or is good for 
nothing: but as soon as bankers should be allowed to estimate the 
credit of endorsers, and to charge for discount accordingly, the 
value of a bill would vary with circumstances, from fifty to ninety- 
five per cent.—This, it may be retorted, is the only fair premium 
required for the risk which is thus incurred by the banker, and is, 
of course, as allowable in this case as in that of a loan granted upon 
imperfect security. True, but as bills are constantly passing through 
the hands of merchants and constitute, in fact, their circulating 
medium, it must be extremely vexatious to have their value so 
arbitrarily fixed, and so frequently called in question, as they must 
be, whensoever the banker shall have it in his power to raise his 
terms, by lowering the credit of the acceptor. In Hamburgh, ac- 
cordingly, where there is no legal rate of interest established, and 
where all bills are discounted by private merchants; no man who 
holds a bill knows its actual value, as he may have to pay six, eight, 
ten, or even fifteen per cent., for an advance of money upon it. In 
this country, we are aware an understanding would soon take place 
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between the mercantile and banking interests for the regulation of 
their intercourse, and, for this purpose, it is by no means unlikely 
that a maximum would be fixed, as at present, both for the rate of 
discount and for the charge of interest on running transactions. 
Stull we have said enough to suggest to persons better acquainted 
than ourselves with the detail of trade a variety of cases in which 
the change recommended by Mr. Bentham would be no improve- 
ment; and we may venture to add, that to such as have but small 
capitals, and are just entering into business, the change would be 
even disadvantageous. It would compel individuals in these cir- 
cumstances to pay highest for credit, at the very time when they 
could least afford to pay; and it would accumulate advantages in 
the hands of old commercial houses, who would thus be enabled to 
command, to a greater extent than they can do at present, the 
markets both of money and of saleable commodities. 

In the third place, the repeal of the laws against usury would 
materially increase the responsibility of those who act, upon trusts, 
for absentees and minors. At present, such persons are only an- 
swerable for the sums which come into their hands, together with 
the legal interest on such sums; but in the circumstances anticipa- 
ted under Mr. Bentham’s reformation, it will become extremely 
difficult, and not less delicate, both to act in such a way as to satisfy 
their principals; and, in some instances, to explain the motives 
upon which they may have acted. The absentee returning home, 
or the minor coming of age, may insinuate that his money might 
have been more advantageously employed, that it might have been 
accumulated at six per cent. instead of four or five per cent.; and in 
some cases, after a lapse of years, it would not be an easy matter to 
convince even impartial persons that the trustees had done all they 
might have done, on behalf of their wards or clients. The security 
which they had declined as insufficient may have turned out to be 
good; and their caution in refusing to advance money upon it at a 
high interest may be only regarded as indifference to the welfare of 
their constituents. 

We mention these things, not as insuperable bars to a repeal of 
the laws against usury, but merely as circumstances which ought to 
be kept in view, and allowed due weight, in all estimates of the com- 
parative advantages of the two systems, the restricted and the free. 
The subject has already been under the consideration of parliament, 
and it is likely that it may soon again be submitted to their atten- 
tion; on which account, we regard every attempt to throw light 
on its tendency, immediate and remote, as praiseworthy, whatever 
be the views which the several writers may choose to recommend. 
There can be no doubt, however, that Mr. Bentham has on his side 
the full force of enlightened principle, and even the practice of the 
constitution and of the country at large, in every other article except 
that of money; whilst his antagonists draw all their arguments from 
the evils of change, from the settled habits of trade and commerce, 
and more particularly from the present condition and distribution 
of property. The regimen recommended by the former is admit- 
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ted even by the latter to be good, abstractedly considered; but it is 
maintained by them that the patient has been so long accustomed to 
a system diametrically opposite, that it would be unsafe to compel 
him, all at once, to alter his mode of living. 

As a sort of appendix to this little volume, is published, for the 
second time, a‘ Protest against Law Taxes,’ in which the author 
animadverts with great severity on the obstacles which are thereby 
created, to the free and equal administration of justice. The ‘ Pro- 
test’? was originally put forth as a single pamphlet, and is said to 
have produced such an effect upon the men then in power, that it 
was seriously resolved to abolish the taxes in question. In confir- 
mation of this, Mr. Bentham tells the following anecdote: 

‘Mem. Anno, 1796.—At a dinner at Mr. M. P.’s in Street, Mr. 
R., in the presence of Mr. William Pitt (then minister), took me aside, 
and told me that they had read my pamphlet on Law Taxes; that the 
reasons against them were unanswerable, and it was determined there 
should be no more of them.’ ‘ Anno 1804, July 10, 12, 14, 18.—This 
being in the number of Mr. Addington’s taxes; Mr. Pitt, upon return- 
ing to office, took up all those taxes in the lump. On the above days, 
this tax was opposed in the House of Commons; and Mr. Wyndham, 
according to the report of the 7imes, on one of those days, spoke of 
this pamphlet as containing complete information on the subject, obser- 
ving at the same time, that it was out of print. On behalf of adminis- 
tration, nothing like an answer to any of the objections was attempt- 
ed; only the Attorney General (Percival) said, that the addition pro- 
posed to those taxes was no more than equal to the depreciation of 
money. 

Instead of entering into the merits of this question, which has 
nothing to do with the main object of this article, we shall tran- 
scribe a note contributed by a‘ learned friend’ of the author, and 
which is called by him an ¢ addition.’ 

‘In the Court of Chancery, two cases have recently occurred, which 
may serve us as an illustration of the extent in which taxes upon law 
proceedings may operate as a denial of justice.—Roe v. Gudgeon.— 
The defendant, in answer to the plaintiff’s bill, submitted that he ought 
not to be compelled to set out certain accounts which had been required 
by the bill, as the expense of taking what is called an office copy of 
them—a necessary preliminary to any further proceeding on the part 
of the plaintiff in the cause—would amount to the sum of 29,000/.; an 
expense almost wholly arising from the stamps on the paper, on which 
the office copy of the answer is compulsorily made. In this case, the 
court determined that it was not necessary these accounts should be set 
out; but, in coming to this conclusion, how far the court was determin- 
ed by the nature of the particular case, or by the magnitude of the ex- 
pense that would thus be occasioned; or whether if, without any such 
objection, the defendant had actually set out these accounts, the plain- 
tiff could have been relieved from pursuing the regular mode of pro- 
curing a copy of them, and thus incurring the above expense; or 
whether, if the expense had been instead of 29,000/. only 28,000/. or 
27,000/., such an objection would have been listened to; it is extremely 
difficult to say. 
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‘ The other case alluded to is one in which, from peculiar circum- 
stances, it is not thought proper to mention the names of the parties, 
It is optional with a man to be a plaintiff in a cause, it is not altogether 
so optional with him to be a defendant. The preceding case shows 
that it is not always safe for a man to become a plaintiff, without 
28,000/. at least in his pocket, to begin with, over and above what is 
necessary for his maintenance. The following’ case shows that a man 
may not be always able to resist a demand, however unjust it may be, 
without being able to support an outlay of at least 800/. In the case 
in question, the writer of this has been assured, and from authority 
which he has peculiar reason for relying upon, that the expense of 
merely putting in an answer by ove of the defendants toa bill in equity 
amounted to the above sum of 8v0/.; what part of this expense was 
occasioned by the tax on law proceedings cannot be accurately. ascer- 
tained, but it assuredly constituted a very considerable proportion of 
that sum.’ | 

Both the subjects treated of, in the little volume now before us, 
are unquestionably of great importance in themselves, and they are 
rendered still more interesting from the manner in which they are 
handled. Mr. Bentham, has been long known as a deep and origi- 
nal thinker, and, like all such thinkers, he never fails to express his 
views in the most appropriate and forcible language. Fixing his eye 
upon the leading point of his argument, he moves on towards it in 
a steady and undeviating line, drawing from the right and left ma- 
terials for proof or for illustration, but never turning aside from the 
prosecution of his main object, either to obviate misconception, or 
to remove difficulties. His character as a writer is such, that he 
may fail to convince, but he cannot possibly fail to engage the at- 
tention of his readers. 





Arr. tli.—dn Ligtishman’s Fournal on a Voyage from London to 
Boston, with Sketches of American Customs, Manners, &c. 


(TueEReE is nothing either profound, remarkable, or new, in the following short 
account of a voyage from England to America; it relates many trifling and unin- 
teresting facts and occurrences; still it is worth perusing; for it is really what its ti- 
tle imports it to be: it contains the genuine undisguised remarks of good sense and 
good feeling. The narrative has that stamp of truth and reality upon it-—that 
raciness of originality, which always does and always will please. Upon the 
whole it is an account creditable to the narrator, and honourable to our coun- 
try, and we are persuaded it will be acceptable to our readers.—Ep. An.) 


HAD long entertained:a desire of visiting the American conti- 

nent. ‘The narratives which I had gathered from some acquain- 
tances at college, natives of that country, who had come over for 
the purpose of studying medicine, were such, as to excite my ardent 
curiosity to explore the state of society, together with the vast na- 
tural resources in the new world. The descriptions by Morse, 
Winterbotham, and other writers, I had attentively perused.—Op- 
portunity at length offered, on the conclusion of peace; and having 
an appointment in one of the West India islands, adjacent to the 
coast, I determined to profit by the occasion, and visit America. 
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Having complied with the vexatious and expensive forms of the 
London custom house, and seen my baggage embarked on board the 
American ship New Galen, in the London dock, I proceeded a day 
or two after, to Gravesend, the usual place of etaledtation. Await- 
ing here the arrival of the captain, I experienced those exorbitant 
charges so characteristic of places of great resort in England. ‘he 
proprietors of taverns and hotels in such situations, advance their 
demands of rent upon the tenants, until they can only be defrayed 
by immoderately enhancing the prices of accommodation, and thus, 
as in most cases, the tax falls upon the consumer. 

7th September went on board—was much struck with the ap- 
pearance of the seamen and trim of the vessel. She seemed particu- 
larly well manned, and in fine sailing order. ‘The men from the 
eastern coast of America are large, well proportioned, and make 
excellent mariners. Many of them are bred inthe Newfoundland 
fisheries, where they endure great hardships and learn to become 
fertile in resources. 11 o’clock: Our captain now joined us, and the 
passengers were summoned to appear at the Gravesend custom 
house, personally to deliver in their names, and a statement of their 
professions. Had any been known to be artisans or manufacturers, 
they would have been stopped and forbidden to leave the kingdom. 
An act of parliament imposes a heavy fine on those who induce 
them to attempt it. Thousands succeed in evading it, by giving a 
wrong description of themselves, and no one acquainted with the 
parties being present to detect it, they succeed. The two custom 
house officers on board now left us, but not without soliciting a bribe 
from each of the passengers, whose travelling portmanteaus they 
did not think fit to inspect, making a merit of their forbearance, al- 
though they knew a search might be only unproductive labour, no 
part of the contents being likely tobe contraband. They complained 
of their salaries being too small to enable them to maintain their 
families, and literally begged of every passenger as for alms. There 
is a standing order from the commissioners of customs prohibiting 
this, but it is altogether overlooked, being considered a mere dead 
letter. Our mate remarked to me, «we manage these things better 
in America.” 

We now weighed anchor and hoisted our colours, proceeding 
down the river Thames with an easy wind, which dying away to- 
wards evening, obliged us to anchor at the Nore for the night. Ebb 
tide next morning enabled us to proceed, with a gentle breeze, to 
the Downs, where we again anchored. Saw two Dutch men of war 
riding at anchor near us. The government of the Netherlands ap- 
pears determined to pay attention to the creation of anavy. ‘heir 
squadron in the Mediterranean is well fitted and disciplined. ‘Lhe 
two ships appear to be 74’s. 

_ 9th, The prevalence of westerly winds retarded our progress 
down the British channel, and obliged us again to come to an anchor 
in Dungeness roads. Lydd church, the mill, and even some of the 
Jarger houses, where I had once passed many a pleasing hour, were 
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visible from the deck: and drew trom me a hope that we were not 
to be separated for ever. 
Dulcia rura valete, et Lydia dulcior illis, 
Et casti fontes et felix nomen Agelli! 

10th, Stood into Winchelsea Bay, obliged to tack, the wind be- 
ing west and strong. ‘Lhe flag flying at the mouth of Rye harbour, 
the usual signal for high water. 11th, Passed Beachy Head and 
Brighton, spent the remainder of this and the whole of the follow- 
ing day in tacking down channel, the wind continuing adverse. 13th, 
Arrived at Cowes, and landed. Itis a pretty little town, beautifully 
situated in a rural part of the Isle of Wight, nearly facing Spit- 
head and Portsmouth. Ships from abroad touch here to wait or- 
ders from London, as to a market, and those outward bound here 
take on board water and live stock. Strangers cannot be too circum- 
spect at places of resort like this. Sharpers are ever on the alert 
offering to carry parcels or baggage for the passengers, and ready to 
disappear with their trust, if an eye is not kept upon them. One 
of the boatmen frequenting the i inns,to whose care [had committed a 
parcel with some silver, which I was sending to a tradesman in the 
town to get changed, came back and swore it had-been thrust out of 
his pocket in descending the side of a brig he had boarded on some 
other business in his way to the shore. By this subterfuge, and the 
circumstance of our getting under weigh,about an hour afterwards, 
of which he was aware, the fellow screened himself from public 


. justice, and no doubt enjoyed a state of intoxication for several 
days. Our captain purchased a quantity of potatoes at East Cowes. 


Before they could be brought off in the ship’s boat, the rascals in 
the shop had emptied the sacks of about a fourth of ‘their contents. 
Such instances of dishonesty are becoming very prevalent in Eng- 
langl. The distresses of the people, in many cases, drive them to 
the commission of crimes at which, in prosperous circumstances 
the mind would have revolted. The Englishmen of a lower class, 
will do any thing for money; are capable of going all lengths, and 
totally regardless of all consideration if they can but procure the 
means of becoming besotted. Setting aside every reflection as to 
personal respectability or independence, neglectful of the interests 
of his family, and relying on a parish workhouse as his last resort, 
the low and wretched being squanders the earnings of his toil, 
and seems unworthy or incapable of well doing. Hence, partly, the 
accumulation of public distress, the increase of poor rates, and the 
degradation of the national character, The general pov erty in Eng- 
land, the difficulty of obtaining employment and subsistence, in con- 
sequence of the redundancy of its population, and the numerous 
arts to which these causes have given rise, for plundering and de- 
frauding the unwary, contribute to produce more systematic crime 
and profligacy, perhaps, than in any other country of the known 
world. Look at the report of the committee of the house of com- 
mons, appointed to inquire into the state of public morals and. the 
general police. Surreptitious means of gaining a livelihood are re- 
sorted to when honest endeavours fail, and it has, unfortunately, be- 
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come a prevalent opinion in England, that in these days “ common 
honesty will not enable a man to get on.” So dreadful are the 
times. 

At Cowes we received on board more passengers. Several 
French officers too, proceeding to join the patriots in South Ameri- 
ca, landed here from a vessel that proved leaky on her voyage 
from Antwerp, applied to our captain for passage to Boston, but 
could not be accommodated. The captain assured me that before 
leaving London, he had about a hundred applications for passages 
in the steerage of the vessel or between decks, and one from a cus- 
tom house officer, who could not manage to get his living by that 
calling, tage being too honest,) but all were so completely 
beggared by the times, that they had no ready money. Some of- 
fered goods, and to sell their services for a term, on their arrival in 
America, as redemptioners, but the captain was averse to the trou- 
ble and uncertainty attending these proposals. Many vessels have 
carried considerable freights, by means of accommodating these 
living cargoes. The charge for each person is 10/. The captain 
fits up a birth or bed place and finds water. The passengers take 
their own provisions. About 15/. is the total cost of such a passage. 
Persons ought to select sharp built vessels, calculated for swift sail- 
ing, and if possible to start in the months of May, June, or July, 
when southerly winds prevail. Dull sailers, setting out in the 
winter season, have been known to be three months and upwards in 
effecting the voyage to America, whereas a proper vessel, in summer, 
ought not to be more than thirty days. Westerly winds prevail in au- 
tumn, in spring, and winter: North westers, as they are termed, 
blow during the greater part of the time, and unless the vessel is 
expressly adapted for sailing well, close hauled upon a wind, those 
who calculate upon a month or six weeks trip in the purchase of 
their stock of provisions, will be liable to some inconvenience. Left 
Cowes 15th September, and took our departure from the Lizard 
Light the 20th. 

The 24th September was approaching, and we were now to ex- 
perience the windy violence of the autumnal equinox—it was, as 
usual, ushered in by strong gales, and consequent heavy seas. We 
lay to, as the sailors term it, during its extreme height, and were 
thereby enabled to ride it out with tolerable facility. 

Nothing material occurred until the 13th October, when we found 
ourselves in forty-five fathom soundings upon the Grand Bank of New- 
foundland, and surrounded by various sails of vessels. We counted 
six at anchor this day, bearing the white flag, engaged in fishing— 
four the next: and spoke one full of fish, bound to Marseilles. This 
valuable nursery for seamen, appears not to have escaped the atten- 
tive policy of the French government. I was informed by the mas- 
ter of Le Dauphin, belonging to Rouen, which I took an opportuni- 
ty of boarding with our chief mate, that these vessels receive a 
bounty according to the number of fish they take. We exchanged 
some porter and eggs for fish. The old captain insisted on our 
drinking some eau de vie with him, and was anxious to hear the 
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news of Europe. He inquired eagerly if all was tranquil in 
France, and Louis the 18th secure on the throne. On our answer- 
ing in the affirmative, he expressed a sincere pleasure. It must be ac- 
knowledged that under the Bourbons, France saw its most flourishing 
and happy times. The little but useful fishing islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, where the French fishermen were accustomed to clean 
and cure cod and hollibut, taken on the banks, were lost with the 
change of dynasty and the adoption of a war system. Whatever 
may be the qualifications of the present government in France,some 
security at least, appears to be afforded to the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce. 

Several whales, some larger than our ship, (which being of 350 
tons, was none of the smallest,) surrounded us, spouting up the wa- 
ter to an immense height, through their nostrils, and continued to 
accompany the vessel until out of soundings. 

22th October—Land was descried from our mast head, and the 
news spread rapidly through the ship. It was received with the 
greatest satisfaction by all on board. One of the seamen was vent- 
ing his joy in loud terms, at seeing his native country once more, 
after an absence of twelve years. I inquired the cause of so unusual 
a feature in the history of an American seaman, conceiving it could 
only arise from captivity or some such occurrence. It appeared 
that he had been three times pressed into the British navy. In the 
first instance he was taken out of an English brig, and notwithstand- 
ing his protection as an American subject, and native of the United 
States, was produced, yet, being found sailing under British colours, 
he was not regarded as exempt. The plea for the second impress- 
ment, appears to have been founded solely on the precedent of the 
first: this seems hard. What should we say, were the Americans 
to press into their navy British seamen, found on board of Ameri- 
can ships? It seems impolitic to compel a foreigner to enter the 
service of a government he does not prefer. Impressment, is at all 
times a severe hardship, but surely it ought to be restricted to natives 
of our own soil, who owe allegiance to, and live under our constitu- 
tion, such as it is. We are not to regulate the subjects of foreign 
powers by our own policy. Every subject of every country, has 
inalienable rights, which ought to be respected, or national quarrels, 


as we have already seen, may be engendered, and individual wrongs | 
This poor man, I understood, was . 


may justify public aggressions. 
one of many more under precisely similar circumstances. ‘The 
American consul in London, with a laudable attention, had shipped 
him for Boston. 

We were now drawing near to the close of the voyage. Cape 
Cod bore S. S. W. about three leagues, and it was with no common 
feeling of curiosity and desire, I saw our approximation to the 
coast. The land of Washington and of Franklin—presenting a 
practical example of the simplest, most economical, and most per- 
fect form of government, suited to a thinking people—confined no 
longer in its existence to the reveries of the schoolmen, or Utopia 
of the theorist. Such considerations, together with a crowd of 
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others, connected with the probable future part this country may be 
desiined to perform in the politics of the world, occupied my mind 
in the intervals of lighter conversation, and gave rise to such a 
train of reflections as a sanguine imagination loves to indulge. I 
contemplated the mighty objects before me—I saw, in idea, a flou- 
rishing empire, destined to give laws to the new world, extending 
perhaps, at some future day, from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn, 
and civilizing its boundaries to the western shore, where new riches 
and new resources break upon the astonished view. To bear a part 
in the great work of general civilization, to assist in diffusing the 
blessings of good government throughout regions ignorant of them 
and enslaved—were to my mind objects of inexpressible interest 
and delight. I felt as though I had something new to live for: and 
that mind, the noblest endowment of nature, was created for pur- 
poses beyond the solitary gratification of the individual. 

Late at night we had run considerably up the bay, and off Bos- 
ton light house were boarded by a pilot, who conducted us safely to 
our anchorage opposite the town. 

Next morning I sallied on shore, and landed on Long Wharf, 
which is constructed of land gained from the sea, one mile in pro- 
jection. I was much pleased with this instance of public spirit and 
enterprize. A row of warehouses, or as the Americans term them, 
stores, line one side. In front and rear, vessels from almost every 
quarter are moored. ‘The destination and name of each is denoted 
by a board affixed to the shrouds, with the words painted, as an in- 
dex for those wanting to ship goods or take passage. There are 
three other public wharves, appropriated to the reception of vessels, 
distinguished by their respective appellations, viz. Russia Wharf, In- 
dia Whart, and English, sometimes called Liverpool Wharf, three- 
fourths of the vessels from England, coming from the port of Li- 
verpool alone.. Besides these, there are many private wharves. 
The first object that strikes the attention is the busy throng in State- 
street, the principal avenue into the town from Long-Wharf. As 
you advance, the eye is attracted towards a lofty pile, with an ele- 
gant dome of glass. The Exchange Coffee House, originated in the 
speculation of an individual; who was ruined by the want of that su 
port, which the meritorious nature of his undertaking might have 
entitled him to. On the ground floor is a splendid saloon well lighted 
from the top of the building; beside different compartments, one 
appropriated to a handsome coffee room, another to a news room, 
in which are kept files of papers from every part of the union 
and from Europe; also a register book, in which is noted hourly, 
the latest intelligence received, sometimes by express, sometimes 
from personal inquiry of masters of vessels, whether political, mer- 
cantile, or maritime. The conductors of the institution, certainly 
manage this department with great zeal and public spirit. 

The upper part of the building is partitioned off, for broker’s 
offices and counting houses. 

__It is the custom in America for strangers to repair to a board- 
ing house on their arrival, where they are lodged and boarded very 
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comfortably tor various sums, according to the fare, and the respec- 
tability of the situation. A gourmand might be well pleased with 
his accommodation for a dollar a day. Few persons resort to ta- 
verns, unless farmers and their families who make a short stay, 
and have their horse and chaise with them. As a proof of a 
country being highly favourable for the emigrant, I am credibly in 
formed, that thirty-seven persons, who arrived two days before us, 
all got into employ in the course of one week in Boston; they were 
stone masons, bricklayers, carpenters, and other handicraft trades. 
My own personal knowledge extends to this. I recognized an 
Irish seaman, who had worked his passage out in our ship, employ- 
ed on board a vessel in the harbour, helping to unload her. I asked 
him how he got on. “ Faith, sir,” replied Pat, “ this is a fine 
country indeed; I get a dollar and a half a day, and board with 
a countryman of mine for three and a-half dollars a-week. In Eng- 
land I could not get any thing to do.” 

A Swiss confectioner, who, when he first arrived, was glad to get 
employ as journeyman, now keeps a shop in State- ‘street, rented at 


eight hundred dollars per annum. Judge Robbins informed me of 


a family, consisting of a man, his wife, and nine children, only a 
few months from the neighbourhood of Northampton: He had 
himself taken one of the boys to assist in his farm, the father and 
two other of the sons were employed i ina tannery at Roxbury; they 
had followed the tanning business in Northamptonshire until the 
cessation of war left them without orders. ‘The daughters had 
been in a lace manufactory, and now got more lace to make for the 
ladies of Boston than they could accomplish—the people of Massa- 
chusetts are certainly kind to the distressed, and will not see a per- 
son suffering from want. Public institutions of every kind are well 
conducted. A number of very sensible men are entrusted with the 
regulation of municipal affairs. ‘The state legislature or general 
assembly of the delegates of the state, holds its sittings in a very 
spacious and commanding edifice, built on an ascent. From its 
cupola, the eye is gratified with a noble view of the town, shipping, 
and surrounding country. Bunker’s Hill, celebrated during the re- 
volutionary war, as the spot where a sanguinary engagement was 
fought between ‘the British and American armies, in which the 
former lost an unprecedented number of officers by the enemy’s 
marksmen, is clearly discernible at a distance only of two miles 
from Boston, and is designated by a stone monument to the memo- 
ry of one of the American generals. 

In another quarter, the eye is attracted to the town and university 


of Cambridge. There are four halls or colleges, the principal of 


which is Harvard College, so called after its founder and benefac- 
tor John Harvard, Esq. It is a handsome free-stone edifice. A 
botanic garden, well stored with rare exotic plants, is attached to it. 
This is the principal seat of learning in America. 

In descending, your way to the town lies through the Mall, plant- 
ed with trees—the houses substantially built and very elegant. In 
many parts of Boston, indeed, houses are to be met with, that even 
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in England, would be greatly admired. ‘The streets are pleasantly 
laid out. The inhabitants of New-England, if I may judge from 
the specimens at Boston and Newburyport, are a keener and more 
subtle people in trade and money matters, than their brethren in the 
old country. They wear a serious meditative air, are wholly ab- 
sorbed in revolving their pecuniary concerns, and apparently very 
suspicious and cautious to guard against being cheated. Whether 
it be a constitutional circumstance or an acquired habit, it is evi- 
dent, that a lurking reserve is to be read in their countenances, 
which I am sorry to perceive are never lighted up with that cheer- 
ful animation so characteristic of a Briton. I brought to this coun- 
try no prejudices, and should be sorry to partake of any such feel- 
ings of malevolence as appear so visible in the accounts of some of 
my countrymen who have visited America—Farmer Parkinson, 
Weld, and Ashe—but I must be allowed to say what I think. New 
England courtesy is deficient; and when a man, in reply to a civil 
question, is answered in a dry cold-hearted manner, with a pause 
and hesitation, as if his motives in asking it were made the sub- 
ject of doubt and suspicion, it leaves no pleasing impression upon 
the mind. Affability, in short, appears to be scarcely within the 
pale of their local vocabulary of virtues. This may be hereditary 
defect, to be traced in generations; the only way of remedying 
which, is in that case, to encourage intermarriage with some of the 
blooming buxom young women of Lancashire or its vicinity, who 
would assuredly resort to Massachusetts in numbers, were encour- 
agement offered; tending to improve the tone of society, and infuse 
new life into the character of the rising progeny. By cheerfulness 
is not meant levity—but a certain openness of disposition, a can- 
dour in demeanor, that swaviter in modo in short, perfectly com- 
patible with the strictest prudence. Politeness is a pleasing, and 
oftentimes a most useful accomplishment, the attribute of a refined 
mind. It may be cultivated too, at no expense. 

The remarkable shrewdness and intelligence of the people on most 
subjects, we must ascribe in some measure, to the originality of 
natural parts, and equally to the general avidity for information so 
cheaply disseminated in the public newspapers, and accessible to all. 
There exists a great jealousy as to their political rights; and two 
leading parties, termed Federalists and Republicans seem equally 
strenuous, in watching and defending them according to their own 
views of the question—each of course has its supporters, and it is 
to the struggles of the two together, with their unceasing vigilance, 
animated by the arguments of the respective prints, that I think I 
can trace the thirst for knowledge so generally prevalent. There is, 
besides a predominant desire of bettering their condition, a zeal for 
public improvements, as connected with their own proximate or 
remote interest, and a very praiseworthy attention to education— 
such at least as qualifies their children to be skilful in commerce 
and the ordinary acquirements of life. The time is not yet arrived 
when large sacrifices are made to promote the advancement of 
youth in the higher branches of attainment, nor does literary occu- 
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pation assume, as in England, extensive rank as a separate division 
of labour. In this respect, however, the New England States, 
from what I can understand, are more forward than their neighbours. 
The value of advanced acquisitions in learning and the sciences 
are, as yet, but imperfectly appreciated, and the literary taste of the 
country requires to be farther cultivated and promoted, before they 
can receive that encouragement, which would redound both to indi- 
vidual and national honour and advantage. It cannot be from any 
want of capital in the country that the higher departments of genius 
languish in obscurity—all classes appear to be engaged in lucrative, 
or at least productive employment—the value of the shipping, 
moveable property, and warehouses, (of which an immense line is 


now building, carried to a considerable height) bear evidence of | 


the prosperity of the place, and the wealth of the inhabitants. It is 
well known that some of the most monied characters in the United 
States are to be found in Massachusetts. The influx of distinguish- 
ed foreigners will, it is to be hoped, have a beneficial effect, in time, 
upon the literary and scientific character of the people—importing 
from countries where talents and acquirements alone constitute a 
title to consideration—those principles and opinions, the diffusion 
of which would beneficially illuminate the human mind in this new 
world. 

To pass from these considerations to others of less moment, I 
cannot but censure a depravity of taste, as connected with a defici- 
ent perception of propriety in the audience of a Boston theatre, laugh- 
ing loudly at certain gesticulations of the performer in parts neces- 
sary to elucidate mixed feelings in the play, when the attention 
ought to be fixed in unravelling them,—and I could not see that 
the English custom of sitting uncovered, in compliment to the ladies 
and the house, which has a striking appearance certainly of decency 
and decorum, was in many instances observed.—I do not suppose, 
as a companion remarked to me, that it proceeded from a feeling of 
pride and independence, when no opportunity could be so unsea- 
sonable for their display, as in an assemblage of hearers met to pro- 
fit by the moral examples or inferences of the drama. , 

The young men appear ostentatious of much hair smoothly 
combed and projecting from the head: elder people too, tie up their 
hair in a manner that has not a prepossessing appearance. Indeed, I 
have observed in America a reluctance to part with their hair, at 
which I am surprised, considering its weight and oppression on the 
head, which have a tendency to produce pain, and even obtusion of 
the faculties, affecting possibly the sensorium of the brain by 
sympathy. | 

Before taking my leave of Boston I must notice the very respec- 
table footing on which the custom-house is conducted. The ofh- 
cer placed on board our vessel very politely declined examining 
any baggage, merely requiring the trunks to be opened, slightly 
glanced at, and then closed. An American custom house officer 
would spurn the offer of a present ora bribe; they are paid suffici- 
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ently to enable them to subsist and maintain their families without 
having recourse to practices degrading to that respectability they 
are careful to preserve. I cannot omit recording a fact which im- 
pressed my mind with a high idea of the liberality characteristic of 
the officers of government towards strangers. I was about to enter a 
small library of books [had with me, and rated them of course as low 
as possible in order to save, as I thought, duty, after the rate of fifteen 
per cent. I gave in two hundred and fifty dollars as my estimate, 
and remarked, that as I was shortly to quit the country I should 
hope to be entitled to drawback or a restoration of the money paid 
for duties, on my exporting the same.—“ What,” said the collector, 
“ five cases of books, and valued at only two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars,—did not these London books cost you more?” I replied that 
many of them had been used and damaged, and that, as the valua- 
tion had passed at the London custom-house, I conceived it would 
be satisfactory to the officers of customs in Boston. “ Well” re- 
plied the other, “ go to the friend, to whom you came recommended, 
and consult him. If the duty amounts to a less sum than fifty dol- 
lars, it is, in that case, not allowed by law on exportation—come to 
me to morrow.” I thanked him—said I should examine my book- 
seller’s bills, and wait on him as desired. I could not help re- 
marking the kind, manly, and generous feeling of this gentleman, 
(whose name I understand is Tracey) as illustrative of the prevail- 
ing disposition to befriend foreigners in the United States when 
suitable opportunity offers. 

Taking leave of my Boston friends I proceeded, 20th November, 
for Newburyport, a very thriving, busy little seaport, about forty 
miles from Boston. I passed through Salem, a flourishing mari- 
time town, sending more ships to the East Indies than any other 
port in America, but as it was late at night, did not stop to examine 
it.—Newburyport is seated on a fine river, the Merrimack, which 
flows into the interior upwards of two hundred miles, and thereby 
gains to this towna brisk inland trade. Vessels passing up and 
down with merchandize, &c. and all vessels entering the port 
should be moderately taxed for the purpose of constructing a 
breakwater, outside of the harbour, which is rendered extremely in- 
secure by a bar of sands continually shifting. The inhabitants of 
Newburyport are a clever, intelligent race of people, partaking of 
the usual reserve towards strangers, but friendly to those well intro- 
duced, On subjects relating to the interests of the town, naviga- 
tion, and commerce in general they are extremely well informed. I 
was introduced to a Mr. Nelson, member of congress, who seemed 
to me to possess considerable talents and information on a variety 
of subjects. The English traveller will be agreeably surprised to 
find no charge made at any of the inns or hotels in America for ex- 
tras beyond his fare or accommodation. No waiter, or chamber 
maid, or cleaner of boots, solicits his charity asin England—they 
are all paid by their employers, as well as the coachmen who drive 
the stages.—This is very creditable to the regulations of the 
country. Travelling is expeditious; the Eastern mail stage runs at 
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the rate of eight miles an hour. The horses are hardy, possess @ 
good deal of aeete, and are capable of doing much work.— Every 


_ civility and attention is experienced on the road. 


My design of penetrating farther northward, and a projected visit 
to the Falls of Niagara were now to be cut short by the receipt of 
despatches, in a quick arrival from Liverpool requiring my speedy 
presence in the West Indies. Availing myself of the opportunity 
of a schooner bound to the island of my destination, I embarked 
and bade farewell to this far famed land of freedom and happiness. 


ArT. [V.-—Analytical N otice of the Quarterly Review, No. 
XXXII. for April, 1817. 
“pur. Quarterly Review, contains the following articles:——‘ 1. An 


Authentic Narrative of the loss of the American brig Commerce, 
toc.—By James Riley, late Master and Supercargo. 8vo. New- 
York, 1816.’ Captain Riley’s Narrative, which the Reviewers speak 
highly of, as a very interesting and authentic account, having been 
noticed at length, in our Number for April last, and being so well 
known in this country, it will be needless for. us to dwell upon 
it now. Our readers, however, will feel interested in the following 
intelligence copied irene the Review. 


‘ Sidi Hamet, who makes so conspicuous a figure i in this volume, is 
no fictitous personage, like his namesake Cid Hamet Benangeli; he is 
mentioned by Adams and by Dupuis; and, since Riley’s release, has to a 
certain extent redeemed the pledge which he made at parting: ‘ Your 
friend (Mr. Willshire) has fed me with milk and honey, and I will al- 
ways in future do what is in my power to redeem Christians from sla- 
very.” Scarcely two months after this, the brig Surprize, of Glasgow, 
with a crew of seventeen persons and three passengers, was cast away 
close to Cape Bojador, on the 28th of December, 1815, when the whole, 
with the exception of two that were drowned, fell into the hands of the 
Arabs, who marched them, as usual, into the interior, till they met a 
Moor on horseback, to whom they were delivered, and who took them 
to Wed-noon. This was no other than Sidi Hamet, who advised them 
to write to Mr. Willshire, English consul at Suara, who having heard of 
the wreck, had already entered into engagements for their ransom with 
Sidi Ishem, the chief of Wed-noon, and principal owner of the cara- 
van which perished, as we have related, in the Desert. They were 
ransomed, and sent to England, as was also, at the same time, a lad of 
the name of Alexander Scott, who was wrecked in the Montezuma, of 
Liverpool, in 1810, as mentioned by Adams, and who had remained in 
slavery ever since. His appearance is said to have been most deplora- 
ble; though not twenty, he wore the marks of advanced age. Thus, in 
a very remarkable manner, have all the statements of Robert Adams 
been confirmed. We think it is byno means improbable, that Sidi 
Hamet was on his way to fulfil the oath which he swore to Riley ‘ by 
his right hand’—that he would bring up the remainder of his crew if 
they were to be found alive, and God spared his life! 

‘ It appears, indeed, from letters which Riley has received in Ame- 
rica trom Mr. Willshire, that Porter and Burns have been ransomed 
by him; that two others had been rcleased from further suffering in this 
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world; and that Sidi Ishem had heard some vague rumours of the rest 
in the southern part of the Desert. 

‘ It is to be hoped, indeed, that since the Arabs of the Desert know 
that all Christians wrecked on the coast will be purchased imme- 
diately at Wed-noon, for the purpose of obtaining a certain profit by 
their ransom at Mogadore, the lives of the captives will not only be pre- 
served, but that the certainty of the reward will operate on the avarice 
of the robbers, and secure to the shipwrecked mariners a treatment 
less rigorous than that experienced by Mr. Riley and his unfortunate 
companions.’ 


The following letter from the English edition, in 4to, of Riley’s 
narrative, confers additional credit on his story. 


24 Broad Street Buildings, 25th March, 1817. 

‘Srr—If my opinion respecting Mr. Riley and his Narrative can be 
of any importance, it is much at your service: and in compliance with 
your request I shall now state for your information, such circumstances 
as have come to my knowledge. 

‘ The first intelligence I received relating to Mr. Riley was from Mr. 
Willshire, (who conducts my commercial establishment at Mogadore) 
who, as a matter of course, informed me of the shipwreck and subse- 
quent ransom from slavery of Mr. Riley and his fellow sufferers. 

‘About three months ago I received a letter from Mr. Riley dated 
from New-York, informing me of his intention to publish his Narra- 
tive, and on my mentioning the circumstance to my friend Mr. Green, 
his majesty’s consul-general at Tangier, then lately arrived in England, 
he spoke of Mr. Riley, with whom he became acquainted at Tangier, in 
the highest terms, and assured me he considered him asa very intelli- 
gent and well informed man, and very capable of giving an accurate 
account of his observations. 

‘Soon after this I received letters from the American consul-general 
at Tangier, James Simpson, Esq. whose account of Mr. Riley was 
equally favourable with Mr. Green’s, and from the well known judg- 
ment and experience of both these gentlemen, and their personal know- 
ledge of the author, I think great weight will be attached to such very 
respectable testimony in his favour. 

‘I also received a short time agoa letter from Mr. Willshire, of Mo- 
gadore, of which the following is an extract:—“ I shall always reflect 
with pleasure on that day that made me acquainted with Mr. Riley; and 
it gives me great satisfaction to learn that he intends to publish an edi- 
tion of his work in England, for which he not only possesses ability, 
but has also very considerable influence with his own government, and 
in consequence of it Mr. Simpson has been empowered (by the govern- 
ment of the United States) with very extensive limits to redeem Ame- 
rican shipwrecked citizens in this country.” 

‘ With respect to the narrative itself, it is with great deference that I 
submit any opinion of mine on its merits; but having resided several 
years at Mogadore, and having travelled several times over a considera- 
ble part of the country he describes, it is but a common act of justice to 
say, that I think he has given a very accurate description of what he has 
seen. Judging, therefore, from that part of his travels which accords 
with my own personal observations, it is I think fair in me to conclude 


that the remainder is described with equal veracity. His description of 
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the country from Santa Cruz to Mogadore, and from thence to Tangier, 
his account of the Arabs, and observations of their manners and cus- 
toms are, I think, very correct. 

‘Iam not able to form a judgment of his friend Sidi Hamet’s account 
of Tombuctoo, but I must confess that in the principal points, it agrees 
with the descriptions I have heard related by several Moorish merchants 
that have been there. 


‘Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘JAMES RENSHAW-’ 


John Murray, Esq. Albemarle Street. 

Art. 2.61. MW. Tullit Ciceronis Sex Orationum Fragmenta ine- 
dita, cum Commentariis antiquis etiam ineditis. Invenit, recensutt, 
notis illustravit Angelus Maius, Bibliothece Ambrosiane a Linguis 
Orientalibus. Mediolani. 1814. 2 tom. 8vo. 

‘2. 2. Aurelit Symmachiocto Orationum ineditarum partes. In- 
venit, notisque declaravit A. Maius. Mediol. 1815. 8vo. 

‘3. MZ. Corneltt Frontonis Opera inedita, cum Epistulis item inedi- 


tis Antonini Pii, M. Aurelii, L. Veri, et Appiani. Invenit A. Maius. 


Mcdiol. 1815. 2 tom. 8vo. 

‘4. M, Acct Plauti Fragmenta inedita: item ad P. Tarentium 
Commentationes et Picture inedite. Inventore A. Maio. Mediol. 
1815. 8vo. : 

‘5. Themistit Philosophi Oratio de Prefectura suscepta. Inventore 
et interprete A. Maio. Mediol. 1816. 8vo. 

‘6. Dionysii Halicarnasset Romanarum Antiquitatum pars hactenus 
desinerata—Nunc denique ope Codicum Ambrosianorum ab Angelo 
Maio, quantum licuit, restituta. Opus Francisco I. Augusto sacrum. 
Mediol. 1816. 4to.’ 

These are fragments of ancient authors discovered by M. Angelo 
Mai among the manuscripts of the Ambrosian library. During 
the middle ages, materials for MSS. became scarce, and the monks 
were in the habit of obliterating the ancient MSS. in the libraries, 
by washing or by erasure, to make them serve for the pious legends 
of the day. This has probably caused the destruction of many an 
ancient author, now irrecoverably lost to us. Ancient MSS. so treat- 
ed were called Codices palimpsesti, or rescripti. We have thus 
Jost many works of ancient writers; but are not those that remain 


enough for all useful purposes? 


‘ The history of these MSS. is somewhat curious. The following 
account is extracted from a Dissertation of Mr. Mai. Inthe year 612, 
Columbanus founded a convent of Bendictines at Bobbio, anciently Bo- 
bium, a town situated amongst the northernmost Appennines. This re- 
ligious society, as Tiraboschi informs us, was remarkable not only for 
the sanctity of its manners, but for the cultivation of literature,—-of 
course it possessed a considerable collection of manuscripts; and Mu- 
ratori has published a catalogue of that collection, written in the tenth 
century, in which are the names of several grammarians, historians, 
orators, and poets. The Ambrosian Library, being founded at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century by the cardinal Pédetigo Borromeo, 
was enriched by him with a great number of manuscripts, collected at 
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a vast expense from various quarters, especially from Thessaly, Chios, 
Corcyra, and Magna Grecia.* In addition to these, he gained posses- 
sion, by means of large presents, of the most valuable books of the 
Bobian collection, which are still distinguished in the Ambrosian Libra- 
ry by the title of Codices Bodbiani. It is obvious, that amongst these, 
all of which are mentioned in the catalogue published by Muratori, 
some must be of very considerable antiquity; and those which are fa- 
limfsesti must be of great antiquity; because they were obsolete and 
disused at the time of their being re-written; which must have been 
before the tenth century.’ 


Art. 3.—* Narrative of a Residence in Ireland during the Sum- 
mer of 1814, and that of 1815. By Anne Plumptre, Author of 
Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in France, &c, illustrated 
with numerous Engravings of Remarkable Scenery. London. 4to. 
pp- 398.’ This is avery abusive review of Miss Plumptre’s book, in 
the modern stile of sarcastic criticism; though it must be confessed 
the lady has afforded some room for critical severity. It must not 
be taken, however, for a fair account of the book, as we are pre- 
sented with no extract or specimen unless such as are fit for the dis- 
secting knife of the Reviewer. Miss Plumptre it seems, like so 
many other “ fashionables” in England, is a mineralogist. 

Art. 4.—‘ Travels in Brazil, by Henry Koster, 4to. 501 pages. 
London. 1816.’ This appears to be a sensible, plain-written book, 
concerning a part of Brazil little known to travellers. It is not a 
scientific work, but well calculated to give a fair view of the morals 
and manners of the country. ‘The reviewers commend it highly. 

Art. 5.—‘* The Veils, or the Triumph of Constancy. A Poem, in 
Six Books. By Miss Porden. 8vo. London. 1816.’ This is a 
kind of mineralogical poem, wherein as in Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 
and Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, the Rosicrucian Sylphs and 
Gnomes are enlisted by Miss Porden to form the machinery of 
the poem. It appears to contain many fine passages, not merely 
of smooth rhyme, but of imagery and description in the spirit of 
true poetry. ‘The extracts given by the reviewers seem to justify 
this character. 

Art. 6.—‘* Laou-sing-urh, or * An Heir in his Old Age, a Chi- 
nese Drama. Translated from the Original Chinese. By J. F. 
Davis, Esq.of Canton. Towhich is prefixed a Brief View of the 
Chinese Drama, and of their Theatrical Exhibitions. Small 8vo. 
pp- 164. London. 1318.’ The Chimese it appears have a collec- 
tion of a hundred dramas, of which two have now been translated; 
one into French by Father Premare; viz. The Orphan of China (or 
of Tchao) and from French into English; the other is called Laou- 
sing-urh, or An Heir in his Old Age, the present drama, trans- 
lated directly from the Chinese into English, by Mr. Davis, of 
the Canton factory; beside which, we have also in English the 
Hau-hion-tchuan, a novel, translated by Mr. Wilkinson, and pub- 
lished by Dr. Percy: this, with the emperor Kien Long’s famous 


* Montfaucon, Diarium Ital.—p. 11. 
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Ode in praise of Tea, anda small volume by Mr. Davis, are nearly 
all the specimens we possess in English, of Chinese Belles Let- 
tres, in an authentic form. 

The present drama is founded on the national prejudice among 
the Chinese, of the necessity each father feels himself under, of 
having a son if possible, to perpetuate the family name, and per- 
form the usual posthumous ceremonies. Hence, if a Chinese have 
no son by his first wife, and is not likely to have any, he may take 
a second wife for the purpose, during the life of the first. 

In the present drama, the story turns upon the second wife be- 
coming pregnant of a son; being hated by the old man’s son-in-law 
on that account, she is privately removed and concealed by the son- 
in-law’s wife, until the proper opportunity occurs of discovering 
and presenting her and her son to the old man, who has been long 
lamenting her supposed disease. 

There is nothing in this plot, or in the character, or in the dia- 
logue, that affords us any higher idea of Chinese talent than we have 
already. ‘They seem, from all we know of that nation, to be com- 
paratively an ignorant and imbecile people. 

To this review of the play in question, is added, an account so 
far as the circumstances are yet known, of lord Amherst’s rejec- 
tion at the court of the emperor of China. : This account no where 
else that we know of to be found in any authentic detail, imperfect 
as it is, our readers will thank us for extracting. 

Recent accounts from the embassy state, that on the arrival of the 
ships in the gulph of Pe-tche-lee, on the 28th July, two military officers 
came off from the shore, and expressed some surprise at their having 
reached that anchorage in so short a time after notice had been first re- 
ceived of the embassy; and it was evident that no preparations had been 
mace for its reception. Two days afterwards, however, the same offi- 
cers returned with intelligence that three mandarins of rank had been 
appointed to attend the ambassador to the capital; the first of the name 
of Quong,the imperial legate, and a Tartar; the second, Chang, a civi- 
lian; the third, Yin, a military officer; being the exact counterparts of 
the three 7a-jin, or great men, appointed to wait on Lord Macartney; 
and, to make the parallel complete, the Tartar legate announced his 
intention of receiving the ambassador on shore, while the other two paid 
their respects to him on board the Alceste. They brought with them 
a fleet of junks, as on the former occasion, containing the imperial pre- 
sent of refreshments for the ships’ crews, intended also, when unload- 
ed, to convey back the presents and baggage of the ambassador and 
his suite. The present did not contain such a vast profusion of hogs, 
fowls, pumpkins, and pears, as on the former occasion, from the want, 
most probably, of a longer notice to provide them; but it was ample; 
and the friendly attentions of these two men, as well as the conciliating 
manners of the legate, held out the promise of a favourable and ho- 
nourable reception in Pekin. Twocircumstances, however, were casu- 
ally mentioned, that in some degree cast a damp over this agreeable 
prospect. In the first place, it was rumoured among the Chinese on 
shore that the emperor would set out for Gehol, in Tartary, on the 9th 
September, previously to which, he would receive the ambassador in 
Pekin, and give him his final audience of leave: secondly, the two man- 
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darins Chang and Yin insinuated pretty plainly that the usual ceremony 
of prostration would be expected from the ambassador; if the former 
point was not got over, it was quite evident that no time would beallowed 
for the transaction of any kind of business, and the question of the cere- 
mony was considered as a point of vital importance—as, on the refusal 
or compliance with this degrading and humiliating demand, England 
must continue to maintain, in the eyes of this haughty government, that 
high rank and independent spirit for which she had hitherto been known 
to them, or set the seal of vassalage to her submission, and be register- 
ed among the number of their petty tributaries. However, as these 
men seemed not to have any positive instructions on that head; and as 
every thing hitherto had been conducted on the same plan and princi- 
ples as heretofore, it was hoped that no such concession would be per- 
sisted in, or any material deviation be demanded, inconsistent with the 
precedent established by lord Macartney. 

Some little objection was at first made to the number of persons at- 
tached to the embassy, which, with the guard, band of music, and ser- 
vants, amounted to seventy-five; the orders from Pekin limiting the 
number to fifty. The objection, however, was immediately removed, 
and a fleet of more than thirty commodious barges appointed to carry 
them up the river to Tong-shoo, within twelve miles of the capital; and 
so studious were they to follow the former precedent, that a vessel was 
prepared to receive two cows, to supply the English with milk for their 
tea. 

Here ends our direct information from the embassy; the rest is from 
Chinese authority, which is, in fact, no authority at all; the most auda- 
cious falsehoods were daily published when the former embassy was in 
the country, and lord Macartney had constant occasion to observe, that 
‘ their ideas of the obligations of truth were very lax;’ besides, whatever 
appears in the Pekin Gazette is prepared solely and exclusively for the 
Chinese. No foreigner is supposed to know any thing of what passes in 
China. It would seem then, from this gazette, that the emperor had not 
seen the ambassador, nor received the regent’s letter and presents; and 
that the reason assigned for this unfriendly proceeding was the refusal, 
on the part of lerd Amherst, to go through the degrading ceremony re- 
quired from all the petty kingdoms nominally under the protection of 
the empire; aceremony which, as we have stated, is the sign and seal of 
their vassalage. This ceremony requires the person to fall down at the 
word of command on both knees, and, on another word being given by a 
kind of herald, to bow the head nine distinct times to the ground. It 
has been conjectured, that our quarrel with the Nepaulese had some 
share in the untoward circumstances of the embassy; but this is not 
likely; much less.is it so that the emperor should have beem first in- 
formed of that quarrel by lord Amherst. He had in fact appointed a ge- 
neral, and marched an army through Tartary to Thibet, long before the 
arrival of the embassy; and that general reached Lassa about the same 
time that lord Amherst arrived at Tien-Sing. The first appearance of 
discontent is manifested at the circumstance of the ships leaving the gulf 
of Pe-tche-lee without orders; it insinuates that these ships went off for 
some bad purpose, and with the design of examining the coast; and cir- 
cular orders were sent to the officers of the maritime provinces, di- 
recting them not to permit the ships to ancher, or a single man to land; 
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but to desire them immediately to proceed to Macao, and there to wait 
the arrival of the ambassador. This ignorant government could not con- 
ceive the danger of a large ship of war lying at anchor in the middle of 
an extensive gulf, in less than four fathoms water, and eleven miles from 
shore, at a time too when the change of the monsoon was momentarily 
expected, and when those horrible hurricanes called typhoons prevail, 
and in one of which, in fact, the Alceste was caught in her return to the 
southward:—deceitful in all its proceedings; its condtct at variance 
with all its moral and political maxims; it could only impute bad mo- 
tives to measures of necessary precaution, though the same measures 
had also been adopted by sir Erasmus Gower on the former occasion. 

The danger, in fact, was stated to the legate and the two mandarins; 
and so well satisfied were they with the reasons assigned for not remain- 
ing in that open anchorage, that they furnished captain Maxwell with a 
letter, ordering the provineial authorities, wherever he might touch, to 
supply the wants of the ships. If they neglected to inform his imperial 
majesty of this circumstance, they alone were to blame. However they 
did not trouble the coast of China; they stood across the gulfof Lea- 
tong, saw the great wall, winding up one side of steep mountains and 
descending the other, down into the very gulf; and instead of meeting 
with the eastern coast of Corea, where it appears on our charts, they fell 
in with an archipelago of a thousand islands, among which were the 
most commodious and magnificent harbours; the real coast of the Core- 
an peninsula being at least 120 miles farther to the eastward. From 
hence they proceeded to the Leiou-Kieou islands, where they met with 
a harbour equal to that of Port Mahon, and with the most friendly re- 
ception from the poor but kind-hearted people of those islands. Finally, 
from hence they stood across direct fer Canton. 

In the mean time the embassy proceeded to Pekin; and on their ar- 
rival at Tien-Sing, so it is stated in the gazette before us, a grand en- 
tertainment was given to lord Amherst, agreeably with the established 
ceremonies of the empire; for which, however, his lordship is said not to 
have been sufficiently thankful. Another edict, bearing date the 28th oi 
August, announces the arrival of the ambassador at Pekin, bearing a 
letter and tribute from the king of England; and another edict, in the 
next day’s gazette, proclaims the conclusion of the mission, orders it to 
quit Pekin the same day, points out its route through the provinces te 
Canton, commands the great officers of the provinces and the criminal 
judges to attend the ambassador, together with a large military escort; 
and it is difficult to say whether suspicion, weakuess, or pusillanimity 
most preponderates in the precautions dictated in these absurd orders; 
or whether petulance or timidity is most apparent in them. It states 
that the letter and presents have not been received, because the ambas- 
sador could not present them; and the reason for not presenting them is 
thus announced: 

‘ This was the day which his imperial majesty had appointed to receive lord 
Amherst, the ambassador from the king of England; but when he came to the 
door of the interior palace, he was suddenly taken so ill that he could neither walk 
normove. The second ambassador’ (sir George Staunton) ‘ was also affected in 
the same manner; they could not therefore have the happiness of receiving the 
gracious favours and the presents of the celestial emperor.’ 

This sickness of the ambassador is a stale trick of the Chinese; the 
explanation of which we conjecture to be this: On finding that lord Am- 
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herst was inflexible, they endeavoured to ensnare him by an apparent 
relaxation of the demand, when on arriving at the hall of audience he 
detected their stratagem, and resisted the attempt to enforce the cere- 
mony, which they would have madenoscruple to do. The autocratof two 
hundred millions of people could not at once tell his slaves that a foreign 
ambassador would not, he therefore qualified the refusal with suggest- 
ing that he coudd not, through sickness, see his * heavenly face.’ 

The ambassador did not, however, leave Pekin on the 29th August, 

in conformity with the imperial mandate: it was generally believed in 
Canton that he did not set out on the journey till the 7th September; 
what happened in the intermediate time does not appear, but on the 6th 
September another eilict was published. It begins by noticing the grand 
banquet given at Tien-Sing; the refusal of the ambassador to comply 
with the prostrations there, with which his imperial majesty was not 
made acquainted, and for which neglect the two mandarins, Quong and 
Yin, were ordered to be degraded three degrees; and it proceeds to say, 
that the ambassador was lodged at a certain place, called Yu-yuen, 
near the capital, that from thence he was conducted to the imperial pa- 
lace, 
* Where (observes his Chinese majesty) I was just about to ascend the throne to 
receive them, when the first and second were both taken ill, and could not ap- 
pear before me. In consequence of which I ordered them iustantly to return to 
theirown country, for it then occurred to me, that they had declined to 
comply with the ceremonies of the celestial empire. With respect to their king 
who sent them on so long a voyage across the vast ocean, to present to me a let- 
ter and to offer tribute, it was undoubtedly his intention te pay us homage, and 
to obey our commands, which mark of submission we are unwilling entirely to 
reject, lest we also should fail to observe one of the fundamental rules of the ce- 
lestial empire, that of affording our protection to petty kingdoms. For this rea- 
son we have thought fit to select the most trifling and least valuable of his arti- 
cles of tribute: namely, four maps, two portraits, and ninety-five prints, which 
we receive in orderto confer some marks of our grace and favour. We have also 
ordered presents to be given to the king in return, namely, a Yu-she, four large 
and eight small silk purses; to be conveyed to the said king; and this we do in 
conformity with the ancient and accustomed rules of the celestial empire, o! 
making rich gifts in return for things of little value. The ambassadors on the re- 
ceipt of these presents were much delighted, and showed evident signs of surpris« 
and astemishment.’ 

Well, indeed, they might!—This extraordinary state-paper then pro- 
ceeds to order the viceroy of Canton to prepare an entertainment for the 
ambassador, and dictates the speech he is to make on that occasion, 
which is nearly a repetition of what we have quoted; and it concludes 
by saying, ‘should the ambassador again entreat that the rest of the 
presents may be received, you are merely to say, we have express or- 
ders to the contrary from the celestial emperor, and we dare not again 
offend his ears—and with these words you will reject their supplica- 

tions.’ Preparations were accordingly making by the viceroy for a grand 
entertainment when the last ships came away, and he had sent a notice 
to the chief of the factory, that he had received the emperor’s letter to 
the king of England, which would be delivered to the ambassador on 
his arrival. 

These edicts contain all that was known at Canton of the procecdings 
of the embassy. It is clear enough, however, from them, that it had failed; 
that is to say, that the ambassador had saved his own character and the 
character of the nation he represented, at the expense of foreyoing the 
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gratification of beholding the dazzling rays of the ‘celestial counte- 
nance,’ and having the valuable presents sent out by the East India 
Company returned upon their hands. This is the sum total of the fail- 
ure; for we must repeat, that not only has the national character been 
upheld by the refusal of lord Amherst to comply with a disgusting and 
degrading ceremony, which a former English and a Russian ambassador 
had also refused; but that, individually, he will have experienced more 
consideration and attention from those very people who have failed in 
their attempts to degrade him, and, through him, the whole nation; for 
the less that is conceded to this pusillanimous and insolent people, the 
more will their fears for the consequence begin to operate. What the 
issue of the embassy would have been, provided lord Amherst had waved 
all personal considerations, and submitted to undergo the degrading ce- 
remony, may be collected from the extreme condescension of the two 
Dutch ambassadors, Titsingh and Van Braam. After lord Macartney’s 
failure, as it was also called, these two men imagined that a fine open- 
ing was afforded to the Dutch to obtain, by an unconditional submission, 
all that the English had lost by their obstinate refusal. They began at 
Canton to bow their heads nine times to the ground before a yellow 
skreen; to thank the emperor for having graciously condescended to 
permit them to appear before him with a letter and tribute; and, before 
their return, they were brought on their knees and bowed their heads to 
the ground ninety-nine times at least,—‘ pour-faire le salut d’honneur,’ 
as Van Braam, with true Batavian composure, calls this humiliating ce- 
remony;—but after all this compliance on the part of the Dutch, when 
they found themselves in the capital, thrust into a stable where some 
cart horses were standing, poor Van’s phlegm began to move a little, 
and he ventures to exclaim, ‘ Nous serions-nous attendus a une pareille 
avanture:’ ‘This was not all; for they were passed through the country 
literally like so many vagrants; lodged in wretched hovels neither wind 
nor water tight; left sometimes hy their bearers, perched in chairs in the 
midst of heaths, or on the summits of mountains; frequently without 
any provisions for whole days; and, in short, went through so many hard- 
ships, that Van Braam, who was a large man, says that he had lost on 
his return a full foot in circumference! whereas, in the case of lord Ma- 
cartney, far from manifesting any petulance or ill humour, which might 
have been expected from mortified pride, the Chinese showed every at- 
tention to the ambassador and his suite during the whole of their pro- 
rress through the country. 

But why object, we have heard it asked, to a ceremony which is the 
established uaage of the country? Lord Macartney, we think, has satis- 
factorily answered that question in urging ‘the propriety of distinguish- 
ing between the homage of tributary princes, and the ceremony used on 
the part of a great and independent sovereign;’ and ‘ that it could not be 
expected that an ambassador of an independent sovereign should pay a 
greater homage to a foreign prince than to his own master, unless the 
compliment was made reciprocal.’ It is not true that the Chinese think 
little or nothing of their humiliating ceremony; had that been the case, 
the court of ceremonies would not have objected to lord Macartney’s 
proposal of a person with equal rank to his own performing the same 
ceremony before the king’s portrait that he should be required to per- 
forin before the emperor. We know not of course, whether lord Am- 
herst was prepared to propose this reciprocity of compliment; but if he 
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did, and it was not accepted, he was pertectly right in refusing as lord 
Macartney had done. We cannet conceive a case where the represen- 
tative of the sovereign of Great Britain should submit to a degradation 
which the representative of the emperor Alexander had peremptorily 
resisted. The disappointment in not succeeding could not be more mor- 
tifying, or the refusal less excusable, for lord Amherst than for count 
Goloffkin; the latter, after a long and fatiguing journey across the woods 
and deserts of Siberia, was stopped short just as he came in view of the 
promised land, and turned back, because he would neither bow the knee 
io the yellow skreen, nor promise to do so to the Baal himself, on his 
presentation at Pekin. 

We have heard it asserted that the Chinese protested against the case 
of lord Macartney being drawn into a precedent; and that lord Amherst 
was instructed to comply with the customary ceremonies: the first we 
know to be false; and the other we have every reason to believe to be 
so; it is not likely he should be instructed either to comply or to refuse, 
but to act according to his own discretion and to circumstances. If it be 
asked; Why send an embassy at all? the Directors of the East India 
Company can best answer sucha question. They only, and their ser- 
vants, know the comparative situation of their affairs at Canton, before 
and after the mission ot lord Macartney: since that mission, a new gene- 
ration has sprung up; old grievances were revived; all manner of vex- 
atious impediments and insulting conduct were daily directed against 
our trade, and those who conducted it; ihe native servants were forbid- 
den to engage themselves to Europeans; and the latter were prohibited 
from addressing the local authorities in the Chinese language, which is 
the only language they understand; supplies of provisions were stopped 
to his majesty’s ships, and cargoes withheld from those of the company; 
the magistrates entered the factory without permission or previous no- 
tice; and many other offensive proceedings were instituted, which seem- 
ed too plainly to indicate a disposition to return to a system of oppres- 
sion and insult, which, though it might have been submitted to in the 
early stage of our intercourse, could scarcely now be endured. In this 
state of things, the gentlemen of the factory, two years ago, came to the 
spirited resolution of withdrawing the whole of the ships of the season 
(with their cargoes yet unloaded) from the river, and of appealing at 
once to the court of Pekin: and sir George Staunton, who conducted the 
difficult and delicate discussions, was under the necessity of actually re- 
moving the British flag from the factory, and proceeding down the ri- 
ver to carry their intentions into effect, when the natural timidity of the 
Chinese got the better of their insolence; and a deputation was sent af- 
ter him to entreat his return and continue the negociations. It might, 
therefore, and probably was, deemed advisable to remind these corrupt 
provincial authorities, by another embassy, that the gentlemen of the 
English factory at Canton were not a set of unprotected adventurers, as 
they were inclined io consider them. Beyond the wish of obtaining jus- 
tice and protection for our trade, the East India Company could have 
nothing to ask; and when we consider the magnitude and importance of 
that trade which employs from England more than 20,000 tons of ship- 
ping, and from India nearly the same amount—which takes from us 
broad cloths to the amount of one million sterling, and cottons from 
Bombay to double that value—which enables, by its profits, the East In- 
dia Company to pay their dividends, and brings annually into the exche- 
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quer from three to four millions sterling—finally, which supplies an ar- 
ticle not merely of luxury, but now almost become one of the first ne- 
cessity, and which no other part of the world can supply—the preser- 
vation of such a trade from capricious obstructions, and vexatious im- 
positions and delays, is well worth the risk even of offending his impe- 
rial majesty, who is generally contented with visiting his anger upon 
his own subjects. If an embassy produced no other effect, as one of the 
directors justly observed, ‘ one hundred thousand pounds would be well 
expended every ten or twelve years, to save our people from insult and 
our trade from interruption.’ | 

‘ Little mischief as we apprehend from the failure of the embassy, 
we are not quite at ease with regard to the affair of the Alceste engaging 
with the Chinese forts. The Chinese have at all times been jealous of 
our men uf war entering the river, and we believe complaints on this 
score have been: made by the Company’s servants of the factory, who of 
course can exercise no Control over officers of the navy; but the Alceste 
was placed under extraordinary circumstances; she had carried out an 
ambassador on a pacific mission; she was ordered to Canton to refit and 
prepare for the reception of that ambassador; her captain had a letter 
from the viceroy of Pe-tche-lee, ordering the authorities to supply her 
wants wherever she might touch. It would appear, therefore, that the 
Chinese admiral and the commanders of the forts, in wantonly firing at 
the Alceste, had exceeded their orders; and this may explain why no 
notice whatever had been taken of the affair at Canton; where Captain 
Maxwell had been four days, when the last letters came away; at which 
time neither the preparations for the reception of Lord Amherst, nor 
the loading of the Company’s ships, had suffered the least interruption. 
We understand, indeed, that our long forbearance has had no other ef- 
fect than that of encouraging the Chinese war-junks and forts to fire on 
our ships of commerce and their boats, on every frivolous pretext, 
which, though generally harmless, is a wanton and reprehensible ag- 
gression. This forbearance must have its bounds; it is not every man 
who can carry it to that pitch of endurance exercised by the late admi- 
ral O’Brien Drury. Onthe memorable expedition against Macao, this 
gallant officer found the river near Canton blocked up by armed junks, 
having thousands of Chinese on board. ‘ Apprehending’ (he observes 
in a letter to his friend) ‘ that they might fire their little petards, I ad- 
vanced in my barge to explain to their admiral my peaceable intentions. 
When within about a hundred yards, they fired a shot which passed 
over the barge,; I still advanced; two or three more shot passed over 


us: I came within forty yards; but in endeavouring to make myself 


heard, through my Chinese interpreter, all their junks opened their fire 
on my boat, with stones, and Ged knows what, until one of the marines 
was struck. The seamen in the other boats, seeing me fired at so furi- 
ously, were no longer under control, but pulled close up, when I saw 
the necessity of giving them positive orders to keep back, well knowing 
that the total annihilation of their poor junks, and of the city of Canton, 
must have been the inevitable consequence, had I permitted a single 
musket to be fired, which was impatiently looked for by every one. I 
told the chief of the supercargoes,’ continues the brave admiral, ‘ that I 
never would consent to the slaughter of these defenceless multitudes; 
but that if their commerce required to be be supported by hostilities, 
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and that if a single seaman of mine was killed, I would level Canton to 
the ground.’ 

Whatever may be the issue of the untoward circumstances connect- 
ed with the embassy to China, by what particular point of exaction on 
the one side, and of resistance on the other, the failure may have been 
occasioned, in the absence of all information but that which his Chinese 
majesty has been pleased to give, we can merely form conjectures: but, 
in the well known character of lord Amherst, particularly distinguished 
as it is by a suavity of manners, an equal temper, and a mild and conci- 
liating disposition, joined to the able support of sir George Staunton, 
who, with a perfect knowledge of the language and the people, possess- 
es that calm and steady determination which is best suited to deal with 
this subtle nation we have the best pledges that the honour and the in- 
terests of the nation will not be compromised, but remain safe in their 
hands. Ifthe Nepaul business should be found, which, however, we 
think not likely, to have influenced the conduct of the Chinese, they are 
the veriest bunglers in politics that ever existed, since they might have 
obtained something by a conciliatory negociation; whereas, if their army 
should, unfortunately for it, come in contact with our Sepoys, their mi- 
serable soldiers with their paper helmets, wadded gowns, quilted pet- 
ticoats, and stuffed boots, will be too happy to compound for their lives 
by a surrender at discretion. 


Art. 7. ‘ Fragments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening, including some remarks on Grecian and Gothic Architec- 
ture, collected from various MSS. im the possession of the ye seta 
Noblemen and Gentlemen for whose use they were originally design- 
ed. The whole tending to establish fixed principles in the respective 
Arts. By H. Repton, Esq. assisted by his Son, J. Adey Repton, 
F.A.S. Imperial 4to. pp. 238. 1816.’ The art of laying out 
grounds to produce the most picturesque effect that the nature 
of the place will admit, constitutes the modern art of English garden- 
ing, little known among the other nations of Europe, and not known 


at all with us. On the continent of Europe, the beauties of 


gardening are produced by means plainly and manifestly arti- 
ficial; and the effect is, something highly ornamented, and per- 
fectly distinct from the, scenery of nature. In England, the art 
of laying out pleasure grounds, was gradually introduced by Kent, 
and greatly improved by Brown, usually known by the name of 
Capability Brown. Since Brown’s day, the affectation of imitating 
natural scenery has been carried too far, either by applying the 
scenery to situations too diminutive, or not calculated to harmonize 
with the stile of the surrounding country, or by imitating those 
parts of natural scenery, which are too rough to be pleasing or or- 
namental, We object too, to that intermixture of nature and art, 
usually called the ferme ornée; as being neither the one thing or the 
other, like so many of the shabby edifices with which our carpen- 
om and bricklayers have disgraced and disfigured the city of Phi- 
adelphia. 

The first of these observations will apply to the Leasowes, the 
second struck us at Hagley, the third at Mr. Morris’s place on the 
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Wye, and the last is so common in England among the gentlemen 
farmers, and farming gentlemen of that country, as to obtrude itself 
frequently. Repton in his former volumes on Landscape Garden- 
ing, to which this isa supplement, introduced some common sense 
notions of convenience, which the ultra imitators of natural scenery, 
King and Price, attacked as a departure from the settled principles 
of the genuine English School. But if they must be considered as 
innovations, they are nevertheless great improvements, encroaching 
upon nature no farther than convenience manifestly requires; at any 
rate, the ladies of the family will thank him for them. Whenever 
# taste for this delightful branch of science and of art, shall begin 
to manifest itself in this country, Repton’s treatises will be the clas- 
sics of amateurs. The Reviewers speak of Repton’s book in terms 
of deserved approbation. 

Art. 8. * Tales of My Landlord. 4 vols. 12mo. Third Edition. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh. John Murray, London. 1817.’—This is — 
a very elaborate review of a work which every body in this coun- | © 
try has read. It is not merely areview of the ‘ Tales of My Land- 
lord,’ but a laborious investigation how far they are consistent with 
the real histories of the times, and the transactions referred to. It 
is a review very creditable to the reviewer, whose sentiments of the 
work, of course, are highly favourable. 

Art. 9.—*1. An Appeal to the British Nation on the Treatment 
experienced by Napoleon Bonaparte in the Island of St. Helena. By 
M. Santini, Porter of the Emperor’s Closet.’ 

‘2. Officeal Memoir dictated by Napoleon, being a Letter from 
Count de Montholon to Sir Hudson Lowe. Fourth Edition, with a 
Preface. 8vo. pp.79. London. 1817.’ 

‘3. A Tour through the Island of St. Helena, &c. with some par- 
teculars respecting the Arrival and Detention of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. By Captain John Barnes, Town Major, and Civil and Military 
Surveyor in the Hon. Company’s Services on the Island. 12mo. 
pp. 239. London. 1817.’ 

‘4, Manuscrit venu de St. Helene dune maniere inconnue. Troi- 
sieme Edition. 8vo. pp.151. London. 1817.’ 

This is, as we may well suppose from the character of the re- 
view, a violent attack on Bonaparte and his adherents, and on the 
statements of Santini, and Count Montholon. If what they say be 
true, there is a shameful want even of decent attention to the sup- 
ply of Bonaparte’s table: a disgraceful economy, that seems dic- 
tated by the most unworthy motives. 

On the part of the ministry, the charge was repelled by Lori 
Bathurst in the house of commons; and the statement made by that 
nobleman of provisions and liquors directed for the maintenance of 
Bonaparte and his suite at St. Helena, showed that it was ona scale 
sufficiently liberal, affording no reasonable ground for complaint. 

Both statements may be true. The British ministry may have 
given the directions which Lord Bathurst declared were given, and 

yet Bonaparte may not have received the supplies intended for him. 
To refute fully the disgraceful accounts of Santini and Montholon, 
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the ministry should not only have directed these supplies to be pur- 
chased, but they should have ensured their regular delivery, and 
required as a check, the receipt of Bonaparte, or some person of 
repute in his household, for the articles actually received. This 
would have prevented all complaint, and set contradiction at defi- 
ance: but they have not done so: and they have therefore left room 
for reasonable doubt, whether the charges are not true in substance, 
although the expense of a liberal supply may have been willingly 
incurred. ‘The bitter style of the Reviewers, is ill calculated to 
serve the cause they defend. 

Art. 10.—1. Report of the Secret Committee. 

‘2. On the present State of Public Affairs. Anon. 8vo. 

‘3. A Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote throughout the 
Kingdom. By the Hermit of Marlow. 8vo.’ 

We have the same remark to make on this “ Essay on the rise 
and progress of popular dissatisfaction.” It is a laboured defence 
of the ministry and their measures, and a violent attack on the 
friends of reform. ‘To us it seems very imprudent to use the lan- 
guage of goading and irritation toward men who complain because 
they feel their own and the nation’s misery, and who call out forre- 
trenchments on the part of government, which are so manifestly 
reasonable and practicable. 














Art. V.—American Entomology; or descriptions of the Insects of 


North America. 


Illustrated by coloured figures, from drawings 
executed from Nature. 


By Tuomas Say, Member of the Aca- 


demy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, &c. Philadelphia, 
published by Mitchell and Ames. 1817. 
‘* Each moss, 
Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
The scale of Being.” STILLINGFLEET. 


A! this enlightened period of the world, when almost every 
branch of knowledge, from being sufficiently understood, both in 
its principles, and its affinities to other branches, is duly appreciated; 
and in a country, distinguished alike for native good sense, and cul- 
tivated intellect; to address the readers of this eles me m com- 
mendation of Entomology, might well seem superfluous. Yet, 
singular as it may appear, that branch of science is not without its 
enemies, and open defamers—men, who not only deny its practical 
utility, but endeavour to degrade it, by representing it as a pursuit, 
puerile, barren, without interest, and altogether unworthy of an 
elevated mind. 

In refutation of a calumny, as feeble as it is wanton, and which 
can redound only to the discredit of those who promulgate it, we 
might deem it sufficient, briefly to state, that Entomology consti- 
tutes a legitimate and very important branch of Zoology; a science, 
which, for beauty, elevation, and extensive usefulness, has no supe- 
rior. But other arguments, more specific in their nature, and which 
may, therefore, perhaps, be held more pertinent to our purpose, are 
not wanting. 
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In the vast family of beings, of which it is the province of En- 
tomology to treat, are comprised not a few of the most valuable 
friends, as well as many of the most troublesome and formidable 
enemies, of the human race. Hence it is the duty, no less than the 
interest, of man, to render himself intimately acquainted with both, 
But this he can do only by the study of the science. 

This study, interesting and important in every country, may be 
regarded as peculiarly so in our own. Whether scientifically or 
practically considered, the insects of the United States, are but lit- 
tle known to us—less so, than those of any other civilized quarter 
of the globe. Yet have we motives numerous and cogent, beyond 
what can actuate the inhabitants of other countries, for directing 
our attention to inquiries respecting them. 

To feel these motives, in their full force, we need only, in the 
spring, the summer, or the autumn, look into our fields or our fo- 
rests, our gardens or our pleasure-grounds. The depredations there 
committed, on many of our most valuable vegetables, by some in- 
sects, and the destruction of these insects themselves, by others 
surpassing them in power and voracity, cannot fail to impress us 
with a deep sense of the advantages to be derived from a more li- 
beral knowledge, than we, at present, prea, of that numerous and 
formidable family of beings. 

It is the result of experience, as well as one of the plainest dic- 
tates of common sense, that a perfect acquaintance with the cha- 
racter of an enemy, furnishes the only true ground of successful 
opposition to him. In vain, therefore, will the farmers and 
deners of the United States, attempt to preserve the productions of 
the soil from the Hessian fly, the cut-worm, the aphides, the wee- 
vil, and the many hundreds of other insects which daily attack 
them, unless they inform themselves, more fully, of the history and 
character of those destroyers. 

Similar observations might be made, in relation to the welfare of 
our domestic animals. Each one of these is liable to suffer, in 
many instances mortally, from the hostility of insects. Nor can 
we effect their security through any other means, than a thorough 
knowledge of the history of their enemies. But this knowledge 
the science of Entomology alone can impart. 

We are even assailed in our persons, by numerous insects, against 
which a more intimate acquaintance with them would enable us to 
guard. 

Indeed, strange, and, perhaps, extravagant as the assertion may 
appear, to those who have not attended to the subject, it is, not- 
withstanding, true, that the comforts and subsistence of man, are 
much more liable to be fatally invaded by the insect tribe, than by 
the whole animal kingdom besides. The lion, the tiger, the 
bear, or the wolf, may shed the blood of individuals, or even de- 
populate villages: but, to the locust, the palmer-worm, or some 
other family of the insect tribe, does it belong, to bring destruction 
or suffering on a whole people. 
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In our contemplation of this class of beings, it is not the evi/s 
alone, with which they threaten us, or are capable of inflicting on 
us, that we ought to consider. Our attention should be directed 
also to the benefits we derive from them. 

To the Lytta Vesicatoria, are we indebted for an mportantremedy; 
to the bee, for one of the wholesomest and most delicious of our 
sweets; to the cochineal insect, for one of our richest dyes; and to 
the silk-worm, for our most beautiful and costly apparel. Surely, 
then, the history of that class of animals, among a part of which 
are found our deadliest foes, while, to another part, we are under 
the weightiest obligations, is worthy of our regard. 

But, for the study of Entomology, there exist yet other reasons, 
which we are bound to respect. ‘The science 1s not only becoming 
fashionable in the higher walks of life, in Europe, but is sanc- 
tioned by the names of many individuals, who, for talents and at- 
tainments, rank with the foremost in that quarter of the globe. To 
induce us to pursue it, therefore, in the United States, we have 
high authority. 

Finally, if we wish to become more familiar with the attributes 
of the Deity, through the medium of his works, there is no source 
to which we can turn, with greater advantage, than to the science 
of Entomolo 

Insects constitute, in themselves, a living world; in the arrange- 
ment and economy of which appears as glorious a display of good- 
ness, wisdom, and power, as is to be found in any other department 
of nature. The vast variety and extent of action, the consummate 
adaptation of means to purposes, and the consequent order and har- 
mony, which characterize this part of visible creation, bespeak in 
every portion of it, a hand that is divine. No one can attentively 
study it, and remain either incredulous of the existence and ope- 
rations, or disregardful of the majesty and beneficence, of Him who 
framed, and continues to govern it. If we are directed to the ant 
and the bee, to learn wisdom and industry, with equal propriety 
may we turn to many other families of the insect race, to improve 
in piety, and all the moral and social virtues. 

Influenced by these considerations, we could scarcely fail to re- 
ceive, with pleasure, a publication of any description, treating of 
the insects of the United States. We need not add, that this plea- 
sure is greatly heightened, by the reception of a work of ample 
promise. 

As this work, which is now before us, possesses many points of 
real excellence, we are gratified at being told, by the author, that 
it is nothing but a “ portion of a publication of no inconsiderable 
magnitude, on the insects of North America.” 

It contains six plates and a frontispiece; each plate representing 
two insects, of the same species, the male and the female, or the 
same insect, in figures of different sizes, well delineated and accu- 
rately coloured. 

The descriptions, accompanying the plates, are classical and 
correct. Most of the terms, however, being purely technical, ren- 
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ders a glossary highly necessary to the generality of readers; the 
more so, as explanations of entomological language, are not of easy 
access. Would itnot be practicable for our author to give his pro- 
mised glossary early in the course of his work? 

By enriching his descriptions with more of the biography of in- 
sects, Mr. Say has it in his power to render his future numbers 
more interesting and useful. 

Indeed the naturalist should never fail to bear in mind, that, in 
every department of Zoology, it is the biography of the animals 
described, which gives to the science its most practical tendencies, 
and its highest charm. 

‘That part in which our author is most faulty, is his preface. Here, 
the composition is loose; the selection of words is not very fortunate; 
and the production bears, throughout, the marks of haste and inat- 
tention. These remarks relate to the preface only. 

We must not close this article, without observing, that, on the 
whole, we are exceedingly pleased with Mr. Say’s work: we find in 
it much to praise, and but little to blame; and can, therefore, ho- 
nestly recommend it to the patronage of the public. C. 


*,* The above review of Mr. Say’s specimen of American En- 
tomology, was transmitted to the editor, and it is right to the ex- 
tent of the observations contained in it. But Mr. Say’s work, though 
small in bulk, deserves more to be said of it, to show its value. 

It is worthy of remark, that important as the subject of Ento- 
mology is to our interest and to our comfort, there have been very 
few scientific works in England upon it, and hardly any popular 
work, save a small part of Dr. Smellie’s compilation on natural 
history, and the late popular Account of Entomology by Messrs. 
Kirby and Spence; of which, as yet, the first volume only, has 
reached America, though the second is printed. ‘The English are 
greatly behind the science of the continent on the natural history of 
insects. 

In this country, the late Revd. Mr. Melsheimer of Hanover, 
in York county, Pennsylvania, was very learned on the subject of 
insects. His collection was large, and the part of his catalogue 
which he published, ranks with the best arranged works on this 
branch of science. His son, who succeeded his father in the mi- 
nistry at Hanover, still pursues the same course of study. By 
means of these gentlemen, the entomologists of Europe have been 
made acquainted with the treasures of this country, of which, its 
inhabitants, some three or four excepted, have remained perfectly 
ignorant. It was in vain Mr. Melsheimer published the first part 
of his weli-digested catalogue; nobody purchased, nobody pe- 
rused it. The expense remained a drawback on his scanty funds; 
the honour of his discoveries, was conferred on him by European 
philosophers; he died, comparatively, unknown. 

In this state, (and indeed. we may almost confine the observation 
to this state) two philosophical societies have been formed: the one 
of old standing, “ The American Philosophical Society;” the other, 
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of four or five years date only, “ The Academy of Natural Science.” 

The members of the first, hold their sittings, in Fifth near Ches- 

nut street: the last, in Arch, near Front street. Four or five vo- 

lumes, in quarto, have been published by the oldest of these socie- 

ties, and the first volume of a new series of its transactions, is now 

in the press, and likely to do credit to the institution. The Acade- 

my of Natural Science, has published two or three small numbers 

of their proceedings, which are meant to be continued, as new matter, 
worthy of publication, presents itself. Of this society, Mr. Say is 

a distinguished member; and we may venture to predict that the 

gentlemen belonging to it, are likely to do more for American re- 
putation in natural history, than any other institution in this coun- 
try. The few pages they have already published, are honourable, 
not merely to the society, but to the nation, for the curious and the 
useful information they centain, unassuming as they are, and almost 
unknown. ‘The present work of Mr. Say may be considered as 
an emanation from the same source; and we have had nothing pub- 
lished, on any branch of natural history in America, better calcu- 
lated to raise its reputation abroad, than the small book now under 
review. It is common praise to say, that the delineations are ac- 
curate, the colouring respectable, the language scientifically descrip- 
tive of the subjects treated. The insects are coloured about as 
well as the birds in Wilson’s Ornithology; but they are not equal 
in splendor and effect to Mad. Meiran’s Surinam, or to Sep: they 
are good enough for all the purposes of real information, and better 
than we have yet seen here. All this is very well. But Mr. Say 
has started in the race of science with higher claims. The present 
number contains the following insects, viz. 

Papilio Philenor; described by Drury, Cramer, Fabricius, and 

by Smith and Abbot, in their insects of 
Georgia. 

Geotrupes Tityus; also described by preceding entomologists. 

Nemognatha immaculata. ‘This appears to be a new species, not 

hitherto described. 

Described, but not hitherto figured. 

Approaches to the Tipularius of Fabricius. 
The cicindele trifasciata, sex guttata, and 
punctulata, are well known. The formosa 
is new to the entomologists. 

Cicindela decem notata. ‘This is also a new species. 

Hence it appears, that Mr. Say does not live upon the labours of 
his predecessors: he has already contributed his full share to the 
stock of knowledge, by bringing us acquainted with insects never 
before figured and described. Not to support such a work as this, 
would be disgraceful to the national character. We agree that it 


Notoxus Monodon. 
Bertus Spinosus. 
Cicindela formosa. 


would be right to introduce more descriptions of the habits and 
manners, the uses and the mischiefs ef the insects described; it 
would bring Mr. Say’s work into more general circulation. —C. 
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Art. VI.—Adolphe, a Novel. By M. Benjamin de Constant.— 
Published by M. Carey & Son. 1817. 
} OTWITHSTANDING the merit of some modern novels, by 
Miss Burney, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. West, Mrs. Opie, ‘cn 
some other female writers in England, whose works are free from 
the grosser faults that are usually complained of in this species of 
composition, we are still of opinion, that novels have done, and still 
do, more harm than good. ‘They universally tend to give force and 
effect to that passion, which, of all others, interferes most with the 
necessary restraints of civ ilized society—they tend to impress upon 
the youthful mind, that what is delineated under the name of Love, 
is the first object, the great business of human life, to which every 
other dictate of prudence and of duty, may be required to yield— 
they increase the vividness of those emotions, which the perma- 
nent happiness of young people themselves, require to be controll- 
ed, repressed, and subjected—and they give false ideas of the real 
nature and character of that connexion between the sexes, which 
the laws of every wise nation consider as the object of wholesome 
regulation and restraint. Nor is it among the slightest objections, 
that they always nourish and often give birth, to that sickly train 
of feelings commonly known by the name of sentiment. Hence, a 
novel-reading female, expects attention from a husband, which the 
cares of business will not permit him to pay; and a weak woman is 
left open to the flatteries of an idler who has time to throw away 
upon petty services, delicate attentions, sentiment and sensibility.— 
Tomake anovel useful, or atleast not mischiev ous, all the obligations 
toward parents upon the subject of marriage, should be sedulously 
enforced: the duty of repressing desires that cannot be indulged, 
but at the sacrifice of prudence and of happiness, should be shown 
to be within reasonable effort; and to be indispensable, when indul- 
gence cannot take place without obvious risk of all future prospects 
of succeeding in the difficult march of life: and the principle should 
be illustrated, that marriages, to be happy, should be entered into 
like other contracts, upon the common calculations of prudential 
—. es; and do not require that violence of inclination so neces- 
to the character of every hero and heroine of a modern ro- 
mance. Still less should scenes and conduct of manifest depravity 
be decked out with all the ornament of language, and treated as if 
they were at least excuseable, from the violence of passion, if not 
justifiable. 

In the present novel, all the characters are morally detestable.— 
There is not one that common sense, and honest feelings, ought not 
to revolt at. The incidents are of the worst description; but the 
author endeavours to make them interesting by force of description 
and the charms of language; which, whatever may be its merit in 
the original, is execrable in the translation. 

The characters are, Adolphe, his father, the Count de P., and 
Ellenor. 

The first is a young man, who does not appear possessed of one 
good, great, or estimable quality. Unequal in his temper, morose 
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and sarcastic in his manners, he systematically seduces and de- 
bauches Ellinor, the kept mistress, during ten years, of the Count 
de P., who had received him into his family with all the kindness 
of hospitality. This he does, not because he was impelled from 
love to this woman, but from mere ennui—from vanity and self-love 
—not from an inclination to love, but a desire of being beloved.— 
“Tormented,” (as he expresses it, p. 37,) ‘“ by a vague emotion, 
“¢ T will be loved, said I, and I looked around me. I saw no per- 
“ son who could | inspire me with love—no person who seemed to 
“me susceptible of feeling it.” No wonder the female world, p. 
105, ‘“ saw in his conduct, that of a seducer; of an ungrateful man 
“who had violated hospitality, and who to gratify a momentary 
“ whim, had sacrificed the repose of two persons, of whom, he ought 
“to have respected the one, and have spared the other.” 

The father is represented as a man who held light discourse on 
the ties of love (p. 35), who looked upon them as amusements, if 
not permitted, at least excuseable; and who in his representations to 
his son on the subject of his intimacy with Ellinor, seems to confine 
himself not to considerations of morality, but of prudence only. 

The count de P. had lived in open defiance of the customs of society, 
with Ellenor, publicly, as his kept mistress, and had children by her. 
He attempts to introduce her in that capacity into respectable soci- 
ety; and his views are represented as well seconded, by the prudent 
and affectionate conduct of Ellenor herself, till she elopes with the 
hero of the novel, Adolphe, and at length dies of a broken heart, 
not occasioned by reflections on her own misconduct, but by per- 
ceiving that Adolphe is becoming sated, and wearied of the con- 
nexion, which no longer holds out the charm of novelty. The con- 
clusions deduced, are not those which a man of honour and mora- 
lity would draw from the story; as the reader may judge from the 
following extract: 

‘You ought, sir, to publish that anecdote. It cannot hereafter hurt 
any one, and could not be, in my opinion, without utility. The misfor- 
tune of Ellenor proves, that the most impassioned sentiment would be 
unable to struggle against the order of things. Society is too powerful: 
it reproduces itself under too many forms. It intermingles too much of 
bitterness with the love which it has not sanctioned. It favours that in- 
clination for inconstancy, and that impatient fatigue, diseases of the 
mind, which seize it sometimes suddenly, in the bosom of intimacy. 
Indifferent persons have a wonderful eagerness to be slanderers in the 
name of morality, and noxious through zeal for virtue. It might be said 
that the view of affection troubles them, because they are incapable of 
it; and when they can avail themselves of a pretext, they delight in at- 
tacking it, and in destroying it. Wo then to the woman who reposes 
on a sentiment which every thing combines to poison, and against which 
society, when it is not compelled to respect it as legitimate, arms itself 
with all that is bad in the heart of man, to discourage all that is good in it! 

‘The example of Adolphe will not be less instructive, if you add, 
that after having repelled the being who loved him, he has not been less 
uneasy, less agitated, and less discontented; that he has not made any 
use of a liberty regained at the expense of so much grief and of so many 
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tears; and that by rendering himself well deserving of blame, he has 
rendered himself also deserving of pity.’ 

The author has taken good care to do strict poetical justice, by 
making Ellenor, the deceived and seduced female, the most injured 
and least depraved of the whole group, die of a brokenheart. All 
the other characters bear the catastrophe as well as can be expected. 
Adolphe grieves a little; but we do not find that he feels any per- 
manent remorse for the mischief he has occasioned. 

As a specimen of the translation so much praised in the note to 
the first page, take the following: ) 

‘ Even to men themselves, it is not an indifferent matter to do this 
ill. Almost all of them believe themselves more corrupt, more thought- 
jess than they are. They expect to be able easily to break the intimacy 
which they carelessly contract. In the distance, the image of grief ap- 
pears vague and indistinct, like a cloud, which they may pass through 
without difficulty.’ 

The book is not well printed, nor is it upon good paper; this is 
right: it deserves no better. The page is small, well spaced, with a 
modern margin. This is all well enough; if we must feed upon de- 
pravity, the thinner it is spread the better. 

By far the most useful, entertaining, and instructive part of the 
volume, is an advertisement, on good paper, neatly printed, in small 
type, of the several publications that have issued from the press of 
a gentleman, who ranks not second in number and value of the 
works he has published, to any bookseller in the United States. 
This advertisement occupies twenty-four pages, and contains about 
sixteen thousand words: the novel Adolphe contains two hundred 
and thirty-eight pages, and contains about thirty-three thousand 
words. He seems to have thrown in his prefatory pages of ad- 
vertisement as a make-weight, to make the work go down. No 
body will read the first, without feeling a pride and a pleasure in 
the prosperous state of the American press; no one will read the 
novel itself but with regret that this silly and wicked book may 
also find its place in such a catalogue. C. 





Art. Vil.— The Adviser.—From Ackerman’s Repository. 


I AM truly grateful, Mr. Editor, for your prompt attention to my 
letter: I begin to have a better opinion of mankind since the pub- 
lication of it, for I have had several applications for my advice; but 
as the case of Mr. Tremor appears to me the most pressing, I shall 
consider it first. As his letter may perhaps amuse your readers, I 
have subjoined it. I am, Mr. Editor, your obliged, 
SOLOMON SAGEPHIZ. 


ToS. Sacepuiz, Esq. Adviser-General. 

Never surely, sir, was there a man more in want of that sage 
counsel which you have offered to the world in general, than myself: 
I will not trespass on your time, however, by complaining of my 
misfortunes, but proceed to state them as briefly as I can. 

Having from my childhood delicate health, [had made a resolution 
never to marry—a determination which was frequently and at last 
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successfully combated by my aunt, Mrs. Matchem. The old lady 
had formed a design of marrying me to her proté;ée, Miss Grace 
Goodenough, and at last, in pursuance of her advice, I gave that 
lady my hand. My marriage took place two years ago, and until 
last month I had no reason to repent it. My wife is an excellent 
manager, a pleasant companion, and what was of still more impor- 
tance to me, of such a sweet disposition, that she paid me with the 
greatest cheerfulness all those little attentions, the value of which 
can only be estimated by those who, like myself, labour under dis- 
eases which perhaps are partly real and partly imaginary. We 
seldom had company, and then only in a snug quiet way; but the 
indefatigable attentions of my wife furnished me with sufficient 
amusement for my mornings, and one or other of my friends ge- 
nerally passed the evenings with me at chess, drafts, or backgam- 
mon. 

Thus, Mr. Adviser, did I spend nearly two years in quiet com- 
fort, till unfortunately a distant relation of my wife paid us a visit. 
This lady, whose name was Apemode, is an old maid, who had 
passed her youth in dependance upon the great. She was just re- 
turned from France, whither she went as the humble companion of 
alady of quality. Our plain, quiet, and retired way of life appear- 
ed insupportable to Miss Apemode; but as she did not dare openly 
to express her disgust, she commenced her insidious attack upon 
our domestic comforts, by persuading my wife that it was absolute- 
ly necessary for her, who had a right to consider herself as the 
principal person in the town where we reside, which I should have 
told you is at a considerable distance from London, to introduce 
among her neighbours some of the delightful customs of Paris: one 
of the pleasantest of which she said, was that of having social par- 
ties, which were styled Les thés dansants. 

* And pray,” cried my wife, ‘“* what sort of thing is this thé dan- 
sant? it has at least a singular name.” 

““ Why, my dear,” cried Miss Apemode, “ it has nothing singu- 
lar but itsname. You go toa thé vansant to drink tea, and dance 
afterwards, or play at cards, if you prefer it. You are expected to 
appear in a fashionable evening costume, but not in the dress pro- 
per for a bal paré; in a word, a thé dansant is a social party, where 
ceremony is excluded, and to which every body goes with a dispo- 
sition to be pleased.” 

At the conclusion of this speech my wife turned to me, and said 
with a look of entreaty which I did not know how to resist, “ Do, 
my dear, let us have a thé -/ansant.” I objected to the dancing, on 
account of the trouble which a large party would occasion in our 
small house: but all my objections were overruled. We were only 
to have a few friends, the dancing was to be over very early, and as 
to trouble or inconvenience, my wife assured me, it would. occasion 
neither the one or the other. 

Not wishing to contest with Mrs. Tremor the first point she had 
ever seemed desirous to carry, I consented; and’ invitations were 
accordingly issued for that day week. You will readily believe, 
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Mr. Adviser, that I was not alittle surprised to find that this party, 
which was to occasion neither trouble nor inconvenience, robbed me 
of all my comforts. Until then my wife had regularly read to me 
at breakfast all that was interesting in three morning papers, for the 
weakness of my sight renders it painful to me to read for any length 
of time; but the day after our invitations were given, she read only 
a few paragraphs, because she assured me there was nothing worth 
looking at—by the way, she said the same thing every day for the 
whole week—and after. hurrying over breakfast in a most uncom- 
fortable manner, she quitted the room, to make arrangements for our 
party. I always used to take some little nourishing thing in the 
middle of the day, which Mrs. Tremor had generally the goodness 
to prepare for me herself; but from the moment she bcgan to ar- 
range matters for this important evening, that task devolved on Bet- 
ty, and consequently my beef-tea was w vatery , my chocolate oily, 
and my soup over-seasoned. 

Well, Mr. Adviser, the important evening came at last, and, to 
my equal surprise and displeasure, the whole town poured in on us. 
Parties were immediately arranged for tric-irac and boston, which 
Miss Apemode has succeeded in rendering fashionable among us; 
and such was the noise and confusion, that I lost two games at 
chess, the first he ever won from me, to Captain Culverin, who has 
exulted i in it ever since, and declares ev ery where that he beats me 
at chess; although I protest to you, that the noise of the tric-trac 
tables, and the chattering of a confounded little Frenchman, made 
me give him my queen for a pawn in one game, and caused me to 
place three pieces in check at once in another; so you see what right 
he had to boast of his skill. 

In the mean time the young people were amusing themselves with 
reels and country dances; for to the great disappointment of Miss 
Apemode, who presided as mistress of the ceremonies of the ball- 
room, none of them could figure in the waltz or fandango. While 
they were in the height of their mirth, my wife proposed that the 
dancing and cards should be suspended, that we might enjoy a little 
concert; which I found afterwards had been planned to bring for- 
ward the musical talents of the Misses React one of whom 
favoured us with some airs in I know not what language, and her 
sister and Monsieur Frivole, the Frenchman I before spoke of, 
performed what they were pleased to call pieces of music, which 
Miss Apemode assured us were the chefs d’eeuvres of Cimarosa, 
executed in the manner of Crescemini. I actually blushed at her 
hardihood in hazarding sucha ridiculous compliment; which, how- 
ever, our musicians received as the homage due to their genius. 

At last, to my great satisfaction, the concert ended, and then 
Monsie “ur Frivole begged to have the honour of amusing the com- 
pany with some slight- of-hand tricks, which he had been taught by 
the celebrated D’Olivier, and had often practised with much ap- 
plause at the house of thy friend Aladame la Duchesse de Parvenue. 
in Yaris. Our guests had not hitherto thought M. Frivole of much 
consequence, but the name of the duchess convinced them of their 
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mistake, and they eagerly formed a circle round a table, at which 
the operator seating himself, exhibited dexterously enough several 
tricks with cards. The room rang with applause, which was not a 
‘little heightened by the whispers of Miss Apemode, that Monsieur 
Frivole was considered as the most skilful amateur of juggling in 
all Paris, and was absolutely doted upon by the nodlesse. Alas! 
poor Monsieur Frivole had “ touched the topmost point of all his 
greatness.” He took a glass filled with wine, which he said he 
would change into rose-leaves, and scatter them on the bosom 
of Miss Bloomless. But by some mismanagement or other the 
trick failed, and instead of rose-leaves, poor Miss Bloomless 
received the wine, not on her bosom but on one side of her 
face, which instantly exhibited the tints of the crocus, instead of 
the roses and lilies that had adorned it the moment before. 
But this was not all: the lady who sat on her right, exclaimed 
bitterly against the awkwardness which had compietely spoiled 
her white satin robe; and the one on her left, who by the bye 
was the most difficult to appease, had, in her eagerness to see 
the experiment more clearly, leaned so forward, that her head 
struck against that of Miss Bloomless, and the violence of the con- 
cussion displaced her flaxen wig, and broke one of her Marabout 
feathers. The three ladies were loud in their reproaches, and the poor 
operator, frightened at the storm which the unlucky failure of his 
spell had raised, sought to conjure down its violence by promising 
Miss Bloomless a pot of genuine Parisian rouge. This promise 
unluckily rendered her ten times more furious, for prior to this dis- 
covery she always denied that she wore any. 

Baffled in his first attempt at conciliation, he had not courage to 
address either of the other ladies, but retreated from the table with 
a shrug so expressive of mortification, that, for his sake, I was 
heartily glad to hear supper announced. As I had conditioned that 
we should not have a formal supper, I leave you to judge of my 
surprise, when I found a table profusely covered a la Francaise. — 
Certainly nothing could be prettier than the appearance of our sup- 
per, but unfortunately it resembled the dinner of Toby Allspice, 
for we had nothing fit to eat, at least in my opinion; my good neigh- 
bours, however, did honor to the fricassees, friandeaus, &c. &c. Kc. 
to the great satisfaction of my wife and her friend Miss Apemode; 
and at last, when I began to be heartily fatigued, they took leave. 

I flattered myself, that in the course of a few days we should 
fall into our old quiet track; unfortunately, I was totally mistaken: 
from that day all the habits of my wife are changed; instead of at- 
tending to my comfort, she is for ever planning schemes of dissipa- 
tion. I find remonstrance and entreaty alike ineffectual to stop the 
progress of a taste for pleasure and expense, which I supposed 
would be easily subdued, because it has been so lately acquired.— 
By pointing out to me what means I could use to restore order and 
comfort in my family, you would, sir, effectually oblige your very 
humble servant, Timotuy TREMOR. 


If Mr. Tremor will follow my advice, he will directly oblige 
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Miss Apemode to quit his house; for we may fairly conclude, that 
when the cause of the evil he complains of is removed, the eifect 
will soon cease. Let him pursue lenient measures with his wife, 
Jet him be even generous towards her cousin; but let him separate 
them by all means: in this one point he must be firm. I would re- 
commend to him to procure for his wife every rational amusement 
within his reach, and if her heart is as good as he seems to think 
it, gratitude will soon make her renounce those pleasures which are 
inimical to his tranquillity. 
THe ADVISER. 





ArT. VIIL—On the Merits of a Residence ti £rance.—t rom the 
(London) Monthly Magazine. 
ACTIVITY OF THE WOMEN. 

T the hotel or inn where you arrive, you may find the husband in 

the habit of going to market, and of keeping the books; but all 
other business, such as receiving the travellers, adjusting the bills, 
superintending the servants, male and female, falls under the pro- 
vince of madame. Again, if you go to an upholsterer’s to buy a few 
articles of furniture, you may observe the husband superintending 
his workmen in the back shop or yard, but leaving it to his fair 
partner to treat with customers, to manage all cash receipts, and 
payments, and, in many cases, to fix on the articles to be purchased 
out of doors. The mercer’s wife does not limit her services to the 
counter, or to the mechanical tasks of retailing and measuring—you 
see her at one time standing beside the desk, and giving directions 
to the clerks; at another you hear of her being absent on a journey 
to the manufacturing towns, and are desired to suspend your pur- 
chases, not till her return, which would be remote, but for the few 
days necessary to let her send home marks of her progress, ‘ car 
madame nous fait ses envois a mesure qu'elle fait ses achats.’ In short, 
women in France are expected not only to lend an assisting hand 
to their husbands in business, but to take a lead in the management, 
to keep the correspondence, to calculate the rate of prices, and to do 
a number of things that imply not merely fidelity and vigilance, but 
the habit of deciding and acting by herself in the most important 
departments of the concern. We need hardly add, that they are 
abundantly zealous in points so nearly connected with the welfare of 
their families, and that the extent of assistance thus afforded to the 
husband far exceeds any idea that can be formed by those who have 
not resided in France. But all advantages have their drawbacks, and 
this assistance is not afforded without several important sacrifices, 
among which we are to reckon the almost universal neglect of neat- 
ness in the interior of the house, and the more serious charge of in- 
attention to the health of their children. The greater proportion of 
the latter are separated from their mothers at the time when paren- 
tal tenderness is most wanted, and entrusted to country nurses, who 
are frequently very deficient in the means of preserving their health, 
or providing for their comfort. 
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If we look to the higher circles, we shall find every where exam- 
ples of similar activity and address. Your readers may have fresh 
in their minds the multiplied letters and applications of madame 
Ney, and the more fortunate exploit of madame Lavalette. ‘They 
will not have forgotten the courageous stand made by the dutchess 
of Angouleme at Bordeaux, in March, 1815, and her repeated ad- 
dresses to the troops of the garrison. 

MORALS, 

This is a very delicate topic, and one on which I take the li- 
berty to differ from a great number of ourcountrymen. In nothing 
does the exaggerating propensity of the French appear more conspi- 
cuous than in the tale of scandal; not that such tales are particularly 
frequent in this country, but, because, when they do come forth, 
they are arrayed in a garb that would hardly ever enter into the 
imagination of any of our countrywomen. On our side of the chan- 
nel a rumour, whether among the fair or the mercenary part of the 
public, generally has probability, in some degree, for its foundation; 
but in France all you require is the direct allegation, the confident 
assertion, Nobody thinks of scrutinizing your evidence, and you 
are in no danger of being afterwards reminded of your fallaey, in 
a country where almost every thing was absorbed in the thirst of 
novelty. A lady in France, who may happen to have a quarrel, or 
or who may give rise toa hostile feeling by her vanity or affectation, 
is not, as with us, merely satirised for the eccentricity of her dress 
or manner, but is doomed forthwith to encounter the most vehement 
attacks on her reputation. Lovers are immediately found out for 
her, and the circumstances of assignations are recapitulated with as 
much precision as if the parties had been present at the forbidden 
interview; if she has eclipsed her rivals at a ball, or received the 
marked attentions of a leading personage, the unkindly rumour will 
fly from mouth to mouth, without exciting, among at least nine- 
tenths of the public, the least doubt of its reality. It lasts, indeed, 
only for a few weeks, until some other female becomes equally the 
object of jealousy, and is made to furnish materials for a fresh se- 
ries of wondrous anecdotes. It is ten to one that, at the time of the 
arrival of an English traveller in a French town, the haute nodlesse 
are occupied with some precious rumour of this description, and our 
moralizing countryman records it in his journal with a sad convic- 
tion of the depravity of the nation. 

A residence of several years in a provincial town of considerable 
size, and of much genteel society, has satisfied me that nine-tenths 
of the tales circulated against particular individuals are unfounded,’ 
and were never meant by the inventors to produce any thing beyond 
a temporary discredit to the obnoxious party. Common sense tells 
us, that in every civilized country, a woman will look for her hap- 
piness in the affection of her husband, and in the esteem of the 
respectable part of her sex; nor can France be accounted an excep- 
tien, unless it can be shown that, by some strange peculiarity, the 
men in that country are indifferent to the chastity of their wives and 
daughters, or the women callous to every thing in the shape of 
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vice. Gallantry is the vice of anidle man; it is characteristic of the 
higher ranks in France, in the same manner, and perhaps in a some- 
what higher degree than in other countries; but how small is the 
proportion of these idlers to the great mass of the population! The 
middling and the lower ranks follow the same habits of industry as 
with us; a married couple can find a maintenance for their family 
only by a cordial support of each other; and the time of the husband 
is occupied to a degree that leaves him very little leisure for plan- 
ning projects on his neighbour's wife. 

‘here 1s, however, a very marked distinction in the degree of re- 
probation affixed by French and English ladies to individuals of their 
sex, labouring under unfavourable imputations. While, with us, the 
exclusion from society takes place on a general scale, in France, it 
is only partial, owing (not as the wags will argue) to a community 
of impropriety on the part of those who still continue their counte- 
nance; but to a facility of temper, a wish to view things on the fa- 
vourable side, a credulity in listening to the vindication of the ac- 
cused party, a partiality to whoever courts protection; in short, toa 
variety of causes that do more honour to the heart than the head. 

Parents in France are very scrupulous in regard to their daugh- 
ters, and make a rule of not allowing’them to go into company or 
to places of amusement without the protection of a relation or friend, 
whose age or character will prevent any loose conversation from the 
young or giddy part of the other sex. This, to be sure is paying but 
a bad compliment to the male part of the society; but it gives an 
English family residing in France an assurance, that their daugh- 
ters may go without hazard into female society, particularly of an 
age corresponding to their own. Music, draw ing, and dancing, form 
in that country, as with us, the general occupation of unmarried 
ladies. 

PARIS. 

‘There is a material difference between the French of Paris and 
the provincial towns, so that the favourable part of my picture is to 
be understood as applicable chiefly to the latter. Paris has always 
been the residence of an extraordinary number of ozsifs, whether of- 
ficers, noblesse, or others, who have just money enough to pay 
their way finer day to day: and who, without being absolute adven- 
turers, are perpetually falling into all the exceptionable habits of the 
inexperienced and idle. A Frenchman is the creature of habit, he 
has no fixed principles, and follows, with all imaginable pliancy, the 
example or solicitation of those with whom he happens to be con- 
nected forthe moment. Such a flexibility of character must inevitably 
pave the way to a variety of irregularities; and eventually to vices; 
time is wasted at theatres, at shows, or at the more dangerous occu- 
pation of the gaming table? and, although the habitual exaggeration 
of the French leads them (when speaking of the vices of the metro- 
polis) to exhibit a very outré picture, particularly in what relases to 
the fair sex, there can remain no doubt that Paris is a place to be 
avoided, and that it is the scene where, of all others, the national 
character of the French appears to the greatest disadvantage. 
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Art. LX.—WNotoria; or Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, Lite- 


rature, and Politics. 


The following Biographical Sketches are selected from the ‘ Dictionary of 
Living Authors’ noticed in a former number of our Magazine. 


Hanna More. This distinguished 
ornament of her sex was one of the 
five daughters of a village school-mas- 
ter in the parish of Hanham, near Bris- 
tol. Her parents were so meanly situ- 
ated as to be incapable of giving her 
that education which she desired. The 
casual reading of an odd volume of 
Richardson’s Pamela, excited a thirst of 
knowledge which could not be allayed, 
and the kindness of some ladies in the 
neighbourhood enabled her to gratify 
her inclinations. Her improvement 
was so rapid as to attract general no- 
tice, and among others who distinguish- 
ed themselves as her friends, was the 
late Dr. Stonhouse of Bristol, who in- 
terested himself so zealously in her 
behalf as to enable her to set up a 
school, which prospered greatly under 
her management and that of her sisters. 
By the doctor’s kindness, she was in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of Mr. 
Garrick , who encouraged her to write 
for the stage. Her performances in 
this line became very popular, but af- 
ter some years the religious views of 
Miss More took so serious a turn as to 
produce a declaration in the preface to 
the third volume of her works, that 
she did not consider the stage, in its 
present state, as becoming tlie appear- 
ance or countenance of a Christian, on 
which account she thought proper to 
renounce her dramatic productions in 


any other light.than as mere poems. . 


Having realized an independence by an 
honourable profession and the fruits of 
her pen, this lady, with her sisters, re- 
tired, about twenty years ago, from 
Bristol to Mendip, where amongst the 
eolliers and the labourers in the lead, 
works, they have effected a wonderful 
alteration, by erecting and superin- 
tending charity schodls. Even this 
good work, however, could not escape 
opposition, and sorry we are to record, 
that the attack came from a quarter 
which ought to have provided the most 
prompt and zealous support to the dis- 
interested and Christian undertaking. 
A sharp controversy was carried on by 
a neighbouring clergyman against the 
schools, and several others in their fa- 
vour: but, to the honour of the founder 
herself, she took no part in the strife, 


leaving the fruits to justify both her 
motives and her conduct. When the 
education of the princess Charlotte be- 
came an object of serious attention to 
her illustrious friends, Mrs. Hannah 
More was consulted by the first lady in 
the kingdom, on which occasion she 
published a work which was deservedly 
stamped with the royal approbation, as 
well as that of the world at large. For 
some years past, this valuable woman 
has been confined almost wholly to her 
bed, by an exruciating illness, notwith- 
standing which writing is her chief de- 
light, and in this condition she has ac- 
tually produced some of her most es- 
teemed performances, particularly a 
religious novel, calculated to render 
that species of literary amusement 


more serviceable to the diffusion of 


sound principles and virtuous practice 
than seems generally to have been con- 
sulted in works of fiction. 

J ames Hoae, a self-taught poet, born 
about 1772, who received no instruc- 
tion after his eighth year, and was first 
a cowherd, and afterwards a shepherd 
at Ettrick, N. B. Mr. Walter Scott is 
said to have interested himself so warm- 
ly in his behalf as to have obtained for 
him by the sale of his works a decent 
competence, consisting in a little farm 
in the Highlands. 

James LACKINGTON, a native of So- 
mersetshire, of very humble origin, 
and originally a shoemaker, which pro- 
fession he quitted and became the ven- 
der of second-hand books in Chiswell- 
street. His success in this line was so 
great that he erected a spacious house 
and shop in Finsbury-square, to which 
he gave the name of the Temple of the 
Muses. Mr. Lackington was chiefly 
indebted to the members of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s society for his success in trade, 
yet in his first. literary performance 
he treated the Methodists with un- 
warrantable severity. At that time, 
however, he had become the disciple 
of Paine, but since his retirement from 
business his religious impressions have 
been renewed, and he has built a meet- 
ing-house for the people of his commu- 
nion at Taunton, where he now resides. 

Sir Ricuarp Puipures, Knt. was 
bern in London in 1768, and educated 
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first at the school in Soho Square, and 
next at Chiswick. At an early period he 
conceived an aversion to animal food, 
in an abstinence from which he has 
continued to persevere ever since. He 
was brought up under his uncle, a 
brewer in Oxford Street, but in 1786, 
he became partner in the management 
of a school at Chester, from whence he 
removed, two years afterwards, to Lei- 
cester, where, in 1790, he opened a 
bookseller’s shop and began to publish 
the Leicester Herald. In 1792 he dis- 
tinguished himself by his concern in 
several canals, towards which he was 
a subscriber on paper, and turned his 
enterprizing schemes to some advan- 
tage. The following year he was prose- 
cuted for selling Pame’s Rights of Man, 
and having been found guilty, was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned twelve months 
in Leicester gaol. In 1795 his house 
and printing office were consumed by 
flre, soon after which he came to Lon- 
don, and was enabled by the democra- 
tic party to set up the Monthly Maga- 
zine, which was designed to be the 
organ of that faction, and in which 
cause it has continued to operate effec- 
tually enough from the period of its 
commencement to the present hour. 
The success which the publisher ex- 
perienced in this work induced him to 
embark pretty largely, first in the ho- 
siery, and next in the bookselling busi- 
ness, so that he found it expedient to 
remove from St. Paul’s Church Yard 
to New Bridge Street, where he carried 
on a very extensive concern. In 1807, 
he was chosen, by the management of 
his friends, one of the sheriffs of the 
city of London; and on going up with 
an address in behalf of ministers, he 
accepted the honour of knighthood, to 
the great astonishment of his republican 
friends. After various manceuvres to 
support his establishment, his name ap- 
peared in the Gazette, and for some 
months he led a life of obscurity at 
Pimlico, but on obtaining his certifi- 
cate, he again burst forth as a meteor 
in the sphere of literature. His Ma- 
gazine having been purchased in by 
some of his friends, he became the 
avowed editor of that publication. 

Mrs. Hester Lyncu Piozz1. This 
lady is the daughter of John Salusbury, 
Esq. of Bodvel in Caernarvonshire, 
where she was born about the year 
1744. In 1763 she married Mr. Henry 


Thrale, an eminent brewer in South- 
wark, and for some years representa- 
tive in parliament for that borough. On 
the death of that gentleman in 1781, 
his widow and four daughters went to 
reside at Bath, where, in 1784, Mrs. 
Thrale gave her hand to an Italian 
teacher of music named Gabriel Piozzi, 
with whom she visited the continent, 
and remained at Florence some years. 
Mrs. Piozzi was the intimate friend 
and correspondent of Dr. Johnson, 
whose displeasure she incurred by her 
very imprudent marriage; and when 
the doctor died, she published letters 
and anecdotes of that venerable cha- 
racter, without paying much regard to 
the propriety of the selection, or the 
verity of her relations. The late inge- 
nious Joseph Baretti, in particular, 
was very severe in his animadversions 
on her conduct, and Dr. Wolcot pub- 
lished an admirable poem, in which he 
exposed the literary lady and her com- 
petitor, Mr. Boswell, under the appro- 
priate titles of *“* Bozzy and Piozzi.” 
In the Miscellanies of Mrs. Anna Wil- 
liams, printed in 1765, is a very beau- 
tiful tale written by Mrs Thrale, enti- 
tled, “‘ The Three Warnings,” besides 
which she communicated many light 
essays and poetical effusions to other 
collections. 

Madame De Sraret-Ho.tstein, is 
the only daughter of the celebrated 
M. Necker, by his wife Susan Curchod, 
the friend and correspondent of Gibbon. 
She was born at Paris in 1768, and 
received the most liberal education 
under the eye of her accomplished pa- 
rents. But as Madame Necker en- 
couraged an assembly of literary char- 
acters at her house, in which questions 
of morals, metaphysics, and politics, 
were freely discussed, the young lady, 
who witnessed these debates, very early 
contracted a disputatious and paradoxi- 
cal spirit. When young, she married 
the baron de Stacl-Holstein, Swedish 
ambassador at the court of France, but 
the union was far from being an har- 
monious one, as the husband soon per- 


ceived that his wife was too proud of 


her own intellectual powers to pay any 
deference to his opinions. She was 
besides little attentive to those graces 
which give a charm to the female char- 
acter, and her appearance was fre- 
quently such as to create disgust by 
the carelessness of her dress, and the 
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forbidding rudeness of her manners. 
The first publication of madame de 
Stael, was a vindication of the char- 
acter and writings of Rosseau, in 1789, 
but prior to this, she had written three 
short novels, which were printed at 
Lausanne, in 1795. At the beginning 
of the French revolution, this lady took 
amore active part in the convulsions 
which overturned the monarchy, than 
became either her sex or her situation 
as the wife of a foreign ambassador. 
She involved herself indeed so much 
in those scenes, as to become an object 
of public attention; and in 1793, she 
found it necessary to seek an asylum 
in England; but, two years afterwards, 
her husband being appointed ambassa- 
dor to the French republic, she had the 
privilege of returning to Paris; and 
about this time she endeavoured to 
conciliate the men in power by pub- 
lishing her “‘ Thoughts on Peace ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pitt,” a pamphlet filled 
with sophistry, though it received the 
praises of Mr. Fox. About this time 
she lost her mother, and in 1798, her 
husband, neither of which events could 
repress her literary ardour or restrain 
her from publishing, for at this period 
she wrote a play called “‘ Secret Sen- 
timent,’’ and a work, ‘‘ On the Influ- 
ence of Literature upon Society.”’ In 
1800, when Buonaparte passed through 
Switzerland, he visited Madame de 
Stael, who talked to hima great deal 
about her plans for the organization of 
France, on which the first consul very 
sarcastically replied: ‘‘ Who educates 
your children, madame?” During her 
residence in Switzerland she wrote her 
novel of ‘“* Delphine,” the elegance of 
which will hardly be admitted as an 
excuse for its tendency. Shortly after 
this she accompanied her father to 
Paris, but her residence there wasshort, 
for the freedom of her opinions and the 
popularity of Necker, induced Buona- 
parte to pronounce a sentence of ban- 
ishment against madame de Stael, who 
said to him, ‘* You are giving me a 
cruel celebrity; I shall occupy a line 
in your history.”” This, perhaps, might 
be wit, but it was far from being pru- 
dent; and she felt the effects of her 
indiscretion, for having settled near 
Rouen she was ordered to remove toa 
greater distance from Paris, on which 
she withdrew to Frankfort, with her 


VOL. X. 


friend and protector Benjamin Con- 
stant. From Frankfort madame de 
Stael went to Berlin, where she receiv- 
ed the intelligence of her father’s ill- 
ness, on which she hastened to Wei- 
mar, but found that he had died before 
her arrival, April 9, 1804. As soon as 
the first emotions of grief subsided, she 
employed herself in arranging his pa- 
pers for publication, and. they accord- 
ingly appeared in print the same year, 
at Geneva. In this publication, she 
was mean enough to pay a high-flown 
compliment to Buonaparte, in hopes, 
no doubt, of softening down his resent- 
ment, though the man himself, and 
every body else, well knew that the 
panegyric did not proceed from the 
heart. The sentence of her banish- 
ment remained, and to alleviate her 
uneasiness under the decree, she tra- 
velled to Italy, which produced another 
novel full as extravagant and beautiful 
as Delphine. She afterwards resided, 
for some time, at the Swedish capital, 
where she formed a close intimacy 
with the crown prince, Bernadotte, to 
whom she dedicated, in a very flatter- 
ing style, her little work on Suicide. 
From Stockholm, madame de Stael 
passed over to England, where she re- 
mained while the allies were marching 
upon Paris, to which city she returned 
on the restoration of Louis XVIII, 
in 1814. 
PROPERTIES OF PLANTS. 
From the Literary Panorama. 

The following extracts from a lecture 
on Agricultural Chemistry, by sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, are particularly worthy the 
attention of the ingenious. They open 
a view of the operations of Nature on a 
large scale, that is at once striking and 
instructive. The vegetable kingdom is 
distributed in great masses all over the 
face of the earth; and it produces effects 
accordingly. The numbers of the ani- 
mal kingdom bear but a small propor- 
tion to it, considered as to such effects. 
Without entering into particulars we 
shall set before our readers the general 
results of this learned lecturer’s disqui- 
sitions. Sir Humphrey had been observ- 
ing, that, when the leaves of vegetables 
perform ‘their healthy functions, they 
tend to purify the atmosphere in the 
common variations of weather, and 
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tables, he thinks, produce more oxygen 
than they consume: animals, on the con- 
trary, are constantly consuming this gas. 
‘If every plant, during the progress of 
its life, makes a very small addition of 
oxygen to the air, and occasions a very 
small consumption of carbonic acid, the 
effect may be conceived adequate to the 
wants of nature. 

‘It may occur as an objection, that if 
the leaves of plants purify the atmos- 
phere, towards the end of autumn, and 
through the winter, and early spring, 
the air in our climates must become im- 
pure, the oxygen in it diminish, and the 
carbonic acid gas increase, which is not 
the case: but there is a very satisfactory 
answer to this objection. The different 
parts of the atmosphere are constantly 
mixed together by winds, which, when 
they are strong, move at the rate of 
from 60 to 100 miles in an hour. In our 
winter, the south-west gales convey air, 
which has been purified by the vast fo- 
rests and savannas of South America, 
and which, passing over the ocean, ar- 
rives in an uncontaminated state. The 
storms and tempests which often occur 
at the beginning, and towards the mid- 
dle of our winter, and which generally 
blow from the same quarter of the globe, 
have asalutary influence. By constant 
agitation and motion, the equilibrium of 
the constituent parts of the atmosphere 
is preserved; it is fitted for the purposes 
of life; and those events, which the su- 
perstitious formerly referred to the 
wrath of heaven, or the agency of evil 
spirits, andin which they saw only dis- 
order and confusion, are demonstrated 
by science, to be ministrations of divine 
intelligence, and connected with the 
order and harmony of oursystem. . . . 

‘ The experiments of Montgolfier, the 
celebrated inventor of the balloon, have 
shown that water may be raised almost 
to an indefinite height by a very small 
force, provided its pressure be taken off 
by continued divisions in the column of 
fluid. This principle, there is great rea- 
son to suppose, must operate jn assisting 
the ascent of the sap in the cells and 
vessels of plants which have no rectili- 
neal communication, and which every 
where oppose obstacles to the perpendi- 
cular pressure of thesap. The changes 
taking place in the leaves and buds, and 
the degree of their power of transpira- 
tion, must be intimately connected like- 
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wise with the motion of the sap upwards. 
This is shown by several experiments of 
Dr. Hales. 

‘ A branch from an apple tree was se- 
parated and introduced into water, and 
connected with a mercurialgage. When | 
the leaves were upon it, it raised the 
mercury by the force of the ascending 
juices to four inches; but a similar 
branch, from which the leaves were re- 
moved, scarcely raised it a quarter of an 
inch. 

‘ Those trees, likewise, whose leaves 
are soft and of a spongy texture, and po- 
rous at their upper surfaces, displayed by 
far the greatest powers with regard to 
the elevation of the sap. 

‘ The same philosopher, found that the 
pear, the quince, cherry, walnut, peach, 
gooseberry, water-elder, and sycamore, 
which have all soft and unvarnished 
leaves, raised the mercury under favour- 
able circumstances from three to six 
inches. Whereas the elm, oak, chesnut, 
hazel, sallow, and ash, which have firm- 
er and more glossy leaves, raised the 
mercury only from one to two inches. 
And the evergreens, and trees bearing 
varnished leaves, scarcely at all affected 


‘ As the operation of the different phy- 
sical agents, upon the sap vessels of 
plants ceases, and the fluid becomes qui- 
escent, the materials dissolved in it by 
heat, are deposited upon the sides of 
the tubes now considerably diminished 
in their diameter; and in consequence of 
this deposition, a nutritive matter is pro- 
vided for the, first wants of the plant in 
early spring, to assist the opening of the 
buds, and their expansion, when the mo- 
tion from the want of leaves is as yet 
feeble. 

‘This beautiful principle in the vege- 
table economy was first pointed out by 
Dr. Darwin: and Mr. Knight has given 
a number of experimental elucidations 
of it. 

‘The joints of the perennial grasses 
contain more saccharine and mucilagi- 
nous matter in winter than at any other 
season; and this is the reason why the 
Fiorin or Agrostis alba, which abounds 
in these joints, affords so useful a winter 
food. 

‘The roots of shrubs contain the 
largest quantity of nourishing matter in 
the depth of winter; and the bulb in ali 
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plants possessing it, is the receptacle in ever carefully ‘they are ingrafted, they 


which nourishment is hoarded up during 
the winter. 

‘In annual plants the sap seems to be 
fully exhausted of all its nutritive mat- 
ter. by the production of flowers and 
seeds; and no system exists by which it 
can be preserved. .... 

‘In perennial trees a new alburnum, 
and consequently a new system of ves- 
sels is annually produced, and the nutri- 
ment for the next year deposited in 
them: so that the new buds, like the 
plume of the seed, are supplied with a 
reservoir of matter essential to their first 
development. 

‘The old alburnum is gradually con- 
verted into heart-wood, and being con- 
stantly pressed upon the expansive force 
of the new fibres, becomes harder- 
denser, and at length loses altogether its 
vascular structure; and in a certain time 
obeys the common laws of dead matter, 
decays, decomposes, and is converted 
into aériform and carbonic elements; 
into those principles from which it was 
originally formed. 

‘ The decay of the heart-wood seems 
to constitute the great limit to the age 
and size of trees. And in young branch- 
es from old trees, it is much more liable 
to decompose than in similar branches 
from seedlings. This is likewise the 
case with grafts. The graft is only nou- 
rished by the sap of the tree to which it 
is transferred: its properties are not 
changed by it: the leaves, blossoms, and 
fruits, are of the same kind as if it had 
vegetated upon its parent stock. The 
only advantage to be gained in this way, 
is the affording to a graft from an old 
tree a more plentiful and healthy food 
than it could have precured in its natu- 
ral state; it is rendered for a time more 
vigorous, and produces fairer blossoms 
and richer fruits. But it partakes not 
merely of the obvious properties, but 
likewise of the infirmities and dispos?- 
tions to old age and decay, of the tree 
whence it sprung. 

‘It is from this cause that so many of 
the apples, formerly celebrated for their 
taste and their uses in the manufacture 
of cider, are gradually deteriorating, 
and many will soon disappear. The 
golden pippin, the red streak, and the 
moil, so excellent in the beginning of 
the last century, are now in the ex- 
tremest stage of their decay; and, how- 


merely tend to multiply a sickly and 
exhausted variety. 

‘ The trees possessing the firmest and 
the least porous heart-wood, are the 
longest in duration. 

‘ Amongst our own trees, the chesnut 
and the oak are pre-eminent as to du- 
rability; and the chesnut affords rather 
more carbonaceous matter than the oak. 

‘In old Gothic buildings these woods 
have been sometimes mistaken one for 
the other: but they may be easily known 
by this circumstance, that the pores in 
the alburnum of the oak are much 
larger and more thickly set, and are ea- 
sily distinguished; whilst the pores in 
the chesnut require glasses to be seen 
distinctly. 

‘In consequence of the slow decay of 
the heart-wood of the oak and chesnut, 
these trees, under favourable circum- 
stances, attain an age which cannot be 
much short of one thousand years. 

‘The beech, the ash, and the syca- 
more, most likely never live halfso long. 
The duration of the apple tree is not, 
probably, much more than 200 years: 
but the pear-tree, according to Mr. 
Knight, lives through double this period; 
most of our best apples have been in- 
troduced into Britain by a fruiterer of 
Henry the Eighth, and they are now in 
a state of old age. 

‘The decay of the best varieties of 
fruit-bearing trees which have been dis- 
tributed through the country by grafts, 
is a circumstance of great importance. 
There is no mode of preserving them; 
and no resource, except that of raising 
new Varieties by seeds. 

‘Where a species has been ameliora- 
ted by culture, the seeds it affords, other 

circumstances being similar, produce 
more vigorous and perfect plants; and 
in this way the great improvements in 
the productions of our fields and gardens 
seem to have been occasioned. 

‘Wheat in its indigenous state, as a 
natural production of the soil, appears 
to have been a very small grass: and 
the case is still more remarkable with 
the apple and the plum. The crab seems 
to have been the parent of all our ap- 
ples. And two fruits can scarcely be 
conceived more different in colour, size, 
and appearance, than the wild plum 
and the rich magnum bonum. 

‘ The seeds of plants, exalted by cul- 
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tivation, always furnish large and im- 
proved varieties; but the flavour, and 
even the colour of the fruit seems 
to be a matter of accident. Thus, a 
hundred seeds of the golden pippin will 
all produce fine large-leaved apple- 
trees, bearing fruit of a considerable 
size; but the tastes and colours of the 
apples from each will be different, and 
none will be the same in kind as those 
of the pippin itself. Some will be sweet, 
some sour, some bitter, somme mawkish, 
some aromatic; some yellow, some 
green, some red; and some streaked. 
All the apples will, however, be much 
more perfect than those from the seeds 
of a crab, which produce trees all of the 
same kind, and all bearing sour and di- 
minutive fruit. 

‘ The power of the horticulturist ex- 
tends only to the multiplying excellent 
varieties by grafting. They cannot be 
rendered permanent; and the good 
fruits at present in our gardens, are the 
produce of a few seedlings, selected 
probably from hundreds of thousands; 
the results of great labour and industry, 
and multiplied experiments. 

‘The larger and thicker the leaves 
of a seedling, and the more expanded 
its blossoms, the more it is likely to 
produce a good variety of fruit- Short 
leaved trees should never be selected; 
for these approach nearer to the origi- 
nal standard: whereas the other quali- 
ties indicate the influence of cultivation. 

‘In the general selection of seeds, it 
would appear that those arising from 
the most highly cultivated varieties of 
plants, are such as give the most vi- 
gorous produce; but it is necessary 
from time to time to change, and as it 
were, to cross the breed. 

‘ By applying the pollen, or dust of 
the stamina, from one variety to the 
pistil of another of the same species, a 
new variety may be easily produced; 
and Mr. Knight’s experiments seem to 
warrant the idea, that great advantages 
may be derived from this method of pro- 

tion. 

‘Mr. Knight’s large peas, produced 
by crossing two varieties, are celebrated 
amongst horticulturists, and will, I hope, 
soon be cultivated by farmers. 

‘] have seen several of his crossed ap- 
ples, which promise to rival the best of 
those which are gradually dying away 
in the cider countries. 
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‘And his experiments on the cross- 
ing of wheat, which is very easily ef- 
fected, merely by sowing the different 
kinds together, lead to a result which is 
of considerable importance. He says, 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1799, ** in the years 1795 and 1797, 
when almost the whole crop of corn in 
the island was blighted, the varieties 
obtained by crossing alone escaped, 
though sown in several soils, and in very 
different situations.”’ 

‘ By making trees espaliers, the force 
of gravity is particularly directed to- 
wards the lateral parts of the branches, 
and more sap determined towards the 
fruit-buds; and hence they are more 
likely to bear when in a horizontal than 
when in a vertical position. 

‘The twisting of a wire, or tying a 
thread round a branch has been often 
recommended as a means of making it 
produce fruit. In this case the descent 
of the sap in the bark must be impeded 
above the ligature; and more nutritive 
matter consequently retained and ap- 
plied to the expanding parts. 

‘In engrafting, the vessels of the bark 
of the stock and the graft cannot so per- 
fectly come in contact as the alburnous 
vessels, which are much more nume- 
rous, and equally distributed; hence 
the circulation downwards is probably 
impeded, and the tendency of the graft 
to evolve its fruit-bearing buds in- 
creased. 

‘ By lopping trees, more nourishment 
is supplied to the remaining parts; for 
the sap flows laterally as well as per- 
pendicularly. The same reasons will 
apply to explain the increase of the size 
of fruits by diminishing the number up- 
on a tree. 

‘ As plants are capable of ameliora- 
tion by peculiar methods of cultivation, 
and of having the natural term of their 
duration extended; so, in conformity to 
the general law of change, they are 
rendered unhealthy by being exposed 
to peculiar unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and liable to premature old 
age and decay.’ 

LOCUSTS. 
T’o the Editor of the Lit. Panorama. 

Observing in your Panorama No. 26, 
for Nov. 1816, some account of the lo- 
custs of North America, I take the lib- 
erty of writing you some additional no- 
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tices on that subject, which seems to 
be a branch of entomology but little 
known. 

In the month of June, 1798, as I was 
crossing the state of Pennsylvania on 
foot, having passed several of the ridges 
of mountains called properly the Apa- 
lachian mountains, my attention was 
attracted by an unusual hum, or buzz 
in the air; and looking up I saw several 
large insects on the wing; they were 
brown, and flew heavily; about an inch 
in length, and having four guaze-like 
wings. Their note there is no describ- 
ing—it was rather long, and somewhat 
piercing—having a slight inflection of 
tone, as if divided into two syllables, 
which (together with the religious lean- 
ing of the people) produces the notion 
that they say ‘‘ Poaraon.” While I 
was but entering on the cenfines of the 
tract of land which they then covered, 
I could distinguish the beginning and 
end of the note of each insect I saw; 
but in a short space (a few miles) they 
were so numerous as to excite great 
attention; though [I still had formed no 
distinct idea what they were. In two 
days journey afterwards, arriving at 
Pittsburgh (at the head of the Ohio) I 
found the people all talking of nothing 
else but the locusts, which indeed was 
no wonder, for they were so numerous 
that the hum continued without inter- 
mission the whole day, and by dint of 
numbers was disagreeably loud and im- 
portunate.—I did not then stay long 
in Pittsburgh, but pursued my expedi- 
tion down the Ohio to Kentucky, and 
returned in about a month through the 
Ohio states (unsettled territory) to Pitts- 
burgh again: the noise was far from 
being over; but I began to observe a 
phenomenon on the trees which I could 
not account for. Every tree whether 
in the woods, or in the gardens, in the 
town or eut of it, was hung with dead 
twigs, having their leaves on, but driéd 
and turned of various colours like au- 
tumn. Iinquired of the people the reason 
of this appearance, and found that it was 
occasioned by the locusts. I was now 
anxious to examine the process of their 
ravages, and I found that twigs of the 
last year’s shoot were perforated to the 
pith, by holes in rows placed as near 
together as the teeth in a fine ivory 
comb (and of course as small) and as 
many as could be bored between the 


knots of the twig, in two or three places 
on each. On large trees some hun- 
dreds of twigs were so perforated, and 
in every hole was deposited an egg, or 
embryo of a maggot.—Owing to the 
heat of the summer, the twigs so injur- 
ed were killed, and twisting with the 
process of drying away, they hung as | 
have described, giving the woods a most 
singular and unnatural appearance. 

It may seem astonishing in the eco- 
nomy of nature as to the re-production 
of these creatures, but the larve in 
every twig that dies, dies also; nor could 
I find living maggots in any shrub or 
tree but only in the twigs of the sasafras; 
these twigs being more tenacious of life, 
sustained the puncturing, without yield- 
ing to the drought;—I cut off many of 
them, and sliding a small knife along the 
punctures, deeper than the bark, cut 
through a row of small white maggots, 
which gave out a milky moisture. At 
the latter end of the year the locusts 
disappeared, and no one considered 
how, or what got them. They might 
perhaps, occupy a tract of land about 
100 miles square. 

In the year 1800 I was at Baltimore, 
and walking in Howard’s park (in the 
beginning of June) at the back of that 
city, I observed innumerable holes un- 
der the trees (like the holes out of which 
our black beatles arise in spring,) and 
looking into the trees I perceived the 
under sides of their leaves filled with 
wingless insects which adhered to them; 
every leaf that I could distinctly see had 
three or four on it. In a few days the 
whole atmosphere was alive with lo- 
custs, and the hum was loud and unceas- 
ing; the exuvie dropped speedily from 
the leaves, and lay under the trees in 
such quantities that bushels might soon 
have been gathered. I now perceived 
that the creatures made their way out 
of the earth, without wings, and crept 
up the trees, fastening themselves un- 
derneath the leaves, where in a short 
time they were perfected; a suture then 
opened down the back, and the winged 
insect dropped out (certainly upon its 
wings,) being thenceforth a tenant of 
the air. This was the second flight 
that I had the opportunity of observing— 
but at a considerable distance from the 
first, and I had no means of ascertaining 
how far they extended. Neither can 
I specify the period cf their return— 
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but I remember their public papers 
called the insect the cicada septemdecem. 

I am afraid it would be in vain to 
speculate from these imperfect notices, 
upon the mode of their reproduction, or 
the period they remain inactive, or the 
changes they may undergo. It appears 
to becertain that they become a maggot 
before winter sets in, but whether this 
maggot (or grub) descends into the 
earth, I know not. 

I was at Carlisle (Pennsylvania) in 
1794, but not in 1796—but I passed 
through it in 1798 during the early part 
of my excursion before named. It is 
probable that some tract or other of the 
United States is every year visited by 
these swarms; but 1 cannot agree with 
the statement in your extract of the 
locusts creeping immediately out of their 
husks, hanging by their fore-feet 
tike tallow candles; the contrary is much 
more probable, and their exuvie will 
continue sticking under the leaves some 
days after the insect has flown. The 
holes they make in rising may be about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and the former error in that particular 
may be an error of the press. 

If you think this worth inserting you 
are welcome to it—and I may probably 
hereafter recollect some interesting par- 
ticulars relative to that country. 

Ben. Hotnpicu. 
COFFEE SIMMERER. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

Tue use of coffee becoming every 
day more extensive in this country, I 
presume that any suggestion for the im- 
provement of that pleasing and salu- 
brious beverage cannot prove unac- 
ceptable to the public. Under that 
persuasion, I beg leave to communicate 
a method of coffee-making, which I 
have long practised, and which [ find 
to answer my purpose better than any 
other—though I have tried several, 
and bestowed on the subject a share of 
attention, which your readers will hard- 
ly deem censurable when apprised, that 
coffee has, for the last three years, been 
my only beverage, except morning and 
evening tea. 

My process, sir, is that of simmering 
over the small, but steady, flame of a 
lamp,—a process at once simple, easy, 
and (without watching or attendance) 
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uniformly productive of an extract so 
grateful to the palate and the stomach, 
as to leave me neither the want nor the 
desire of any stronger liquor. 

But, to accomplish this, a vessel of 
peculiar construction is requisite. Mine 
is a straight-sided pot, as wide at top as 
at bottom, and inclosed in a case of si- 
milar shape, to which it is soldered air- 
tight atthe top. The case is above an 
inch wider than the pot, descends some- 
what less than an inch below it, and is 
entirely open at the bottom; thus ad- 
mitting and confining a body of hot air 
all round and underneath the pot. The 
lid is double, and the vessel is of course 
furnished with a convenient handle and 
spout. 

In this simmerer the extract may be 
made either with hot water or with cold. 
If wanted for speedy use, hot water will 


be proper, but not actually boiling; and,. 


the powdered coffee being added, no- 
thing remains but to close the lid tight, 
to stop the spout with a cork, and place 
the vessel over the lamp, where it will 
soon begin to simmer, and may remain 
unattended and unnoticed until the cof- 
fee is wanted for immediate use; it may 
then be strained through a bag of stout 
close linen, which will transmit the h- 
quid so perfectly clear as not to contain 
the smallest particle of the powder. 

The strainer is tied round the mouth 
of an open cylinder or tube, which is 
fitted into the mouth of the coffe-pot 
that is to receive the fluid, as a steamer 
is fitted into the mouth of a saucepan; 
and, if the coffee-pot have a cock near 
the bottom, the liquid may be drawn out 
as fast and as hot as it flows from the 
strainer. 

If the coffee be not intended for 
speedy use; as is the case with me, who 
have my simmerer placed overgmy night- 
lamp at bed-time, to produce the beve- 
rage which I am todrink the next day 
at dinner and supper; in such case cold 
water may be used with equal, or per- 
haps superior, advantage, though I have 
never found any perceptible difference 
in the result, whether the water employ- 
ed was hot orcold. In either case, it 
soon begins to simmer, and continues 
simmering all night, without ever boil- 
ing over, and without any sensible dimi- 
nution of quantity by evaporation. 

With respect to the lamp—although 
a fountaim-lamp is undoubtedly prefera- 
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ble, any of the common small lamps, 
which are seen in every tin-shop, will 
answer the purpose, provided that it 
contain a sufficiency of oil to continue 
burning bright during the requisite 
length of time. The tube or burner of 
my lamp is little more than one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter; and this, at the 
distance of one inch and three quarters 
below the bottom of the pot, with the 
wick little more than one-eighth of an 
inch high, and with pure spermaceti oil, 
has invariably performed, as above de- 
scribed, without requiring any trim- 
ming, or other attention, and without 
producing any smoke; whereas, if the 
wick were too high, or the oil not good, 
the certain consequences would be, 
smoke, soot, and extinction. 

One material advantage attending 
this mode of coffee-making is, that a 
smaller quantity of the powdered berry 
is requisite to give the desired strength 
to the liquor. The common methods 
require that the powder be coarse, in 
which state it does not give out its vir- 
tue so completely as if it were ground 
finer; whereas in this process it may be 
used as fine as it can conveniently be 
made, and, the finer it is, the smaller 
will be the quantity required, or the 
richer the extract—as I have agreea- 
bly experienced, since I have been 
enabled, by the new invention of Mes- 
srs. Deakin and Duncan, of Ludgate- 
hill, to have my coffee at once reduced 
to the proper degree of fineness by a 
single operation, without the tedious 
labour of a second grinding with the 
mill tightened. Joun CAREy. 
West-square Lambeth; April 2. 

ITALIAN OPERA. 
From the Literary Panorama. 

The following article is not only cu- 
rious in itself, as marking the anxiety 
of government, without whose sanction 
nothing of the kind can be attemptéd, 
or matured, to revive the talent of 
Opera writing; but also as describing 
What modern times demand as the es- 
sentials of an opera likely to be suc- 
cessful in the present day. The En- 
glish reader will smile at the determi- 
nation that there shall be one comic 
character in a comic opera. The times 
of Sentimental comedy, or what the 
French denominated La Comedie lar- 
moyante, are over; and the call among 
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the public is, for strong characters 
strongly combined. Perhaps, there may 
be great propriety in concealing the 
names of the writers; and in prevent- 
ing preference; this must, in some de- 
gree check the intrigue of the theatre, 
against which merit is no protection; 
as some writers know but too well. 
The stipulation that answers should be 
given within a month after the recep- 
tion of a piece, would prove extremely 
acceptable to many an English appli- 
cant for managerical protection. 


Programma of the Direction of the Roy- 
al Imperial Theatre of La Scala, at 
Milan. Dated April 5, 1816. 

I. From the date of the publication 
of the present Programma to the end of 
December, 1819, it shall be free to every 
Italian poet to send to the Committee 
of Direction Dramas, or Operas seri- 
ous or comic. 

II. The communications must be sent 
post paid, addressed A/ Signor Cava- 
liere Angelo Petracchi; or Al Camerino 
del R. C. Teatro Alla Scala,in Milano. 

lil. The authors must carefully con- 
ceal theirnames. The pieces must be 
accompanied by a sealed note, contain- 
ing their names, their address, and those 
of a person who may answer for them; 
the choice of whom is left to them- 
selves. 

IV. The pieces so sent shall be ex- 
amined by two of the directors, and by 
a third person chosen from among the 
most distinguished poets of the city of 
Milan.—Those pieces which shall be 
excluded from performance shal! be re- 
turned to the author, or to the person 
comnfissioned to act as his deputy. 

V. One month after sending their 
pieces, the authors may expect a de- 
finitive answer, as to the reception or 
rejection of their performances, and in 
the latter case, they may receive them 
again unmediately, with the unsealed 
note of address. 

VI. The pieces which shall be ap- 
proved, will be placed in the director’s 
drawer, from among which will be se- 
lected all the new works composed for 
the theatre during the time that the di- 
rectors are in office, to the end of the 
Carnival, 1820; during which time will 
be represented at least one serious ope- 
ra and two comic operas, in each year; 
with the usual approbation. 
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VII. The directors engage to repre- 
sent the pieces without any alteration, 
whether by the Musical composers, or 
the actors. In case the writers living 
at a distance should think alteration ne- 
cessary, they will nominate a proper 
person to that office; or they will au- 
thorise the directors. 

VIII. The essential qualities demand- 
ed in the pieces of both descriptions, are 
beside purity of style, 

1. That they shall be in two acts. 

2. That they shall be neither too long 
nor too short. 

3. That according to the prevailing 
taste, they include a greater number of 
musical pieces of combination than of 
airs. 

4. That they combine interest and 
novelty with the pomp of the spectacle. 

5. That m acomic opera there be at 
least one buffoon, or comic personage. 

IX. For each serious opera that shall 
be brought out on the stage, the sum of 
a thousand Italian lire will be paid; and 
for every comic opera eight hundred 
lire. 

X. When the piece is printed, after 
the title will be added—crowned accor- 
ding to the Programmaof April 5, 1816. 
The author shall be at liberty to add 
his name, or not, according to his own 
pleasure; and he shall receive a present 
of twelve copies. 

XI. In case any piece sent for ap- 
probation ‘shall be represented on any 
other theatre, the directors shall no 
longer be bound by the stipulation in 
Article IX. 

XII. The writers shall be authorized 
to demand information concerning their 
pieces sent, and even to withdraw them. 

XIII. After the Carnival of 1820, 
the pieces which shall remain in charge 
of the directors shall be transferred to 
their successors in the direction, if they 
shall think proper to continue the con- 
ditions fixed by the present Program- 
ma, or in case of the contrary, they 
shall await the determination of their 
authors. 

Done at Milan, in the Committee of 
the Royal and Imperial Theatre Alla 
Seala, April 5, 1816. 

PLAN TO PREVENT VESSELS FROM 
SINKING. 

In small decked vessels, such as 
sloops, there are seldom more than 
three or fourmen to navigate them; so 
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that if they spring a leak the fatigue 
becomes so great at the pumps, that the 
men are soon exhausted. When a sloo 
or small vessel is building, and before 
planking the bottom and sides, let the 
outside of the timbers be rubbed over 
with a mixture of pitch, tar, cow-hair, 
and powdered charcoal, made hot, and 
which, when cold, is of the consistency 
of cobler’s wax: after rubbing the tim- 
bers on the outside with this composi- 
tion, plank the bottom and sides: when 
the planks are caulked, fill all the 
spaces up between the timbers with this 
mixture, and also over the inside of the 
timbers; then nail on the ceiling or lin- 
ing planks. It is impossible if the seams 
of the outer planks are ever so open, 
for the vessel to leak; nor can either 
rats or mice penetrate between the tim- 
bers, because they will not touch this 
composition. Two small brass rollers, 
or friction wheels, fixed on the opposite 
side of the pump-spear at the valve, 
will keep the pump-spear upright, and 
make the pump work easier. 

If the editors of the different periodi- 
cal publications will give publicity to 
this paragraph, it will be the means of 
saving a number of the lives of our 
brave seamen. Europ. Mag. 

ON HORSE POWER. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 

Mr. Wilkes, of Measham, Derby- 
shire, communicated to the board of 
Agriculture, in February 1803, the re- 
sult of an experiment, by which it ap- 
pears that a horse of the value of 20/. 
drew five tons weight up a rail-road as- 
cending five-sixteenths of an inch in 
each yard, and that the same animal 
could not draw more than three tons up 
a rail rode ascending at the rate of one 
inch and three quarters. By this ex- 
periment it was proved that there was 
a decrease in the horse’s power of 
1943-4lb. on the increasing elevation 
of each one sixteenth part of an inch. 

This is aspecies of proof which de- 
monstrates a greater advantage to be 
derived from reducing the elevation of 
roads in a hilly country, than is shown 
by the usual mechanical experiments 
of a carriage drawn up aninclined plane 
by a weight suspended over a pulley; 
and it is much more correct, as the phy- 
sical power of the horse rapidly de- 
creases by the increasing elevation of 
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ihe hill, at the same time that the load 
is becoming more difficult to be drawn; 
but, in the case of the mechanical ex- 
periment, weight drawing the carriage 
continues equally effective.. 

As this is a subjectof material impor- 
tance to the internal trade of this coun- 
try, it would render a public service if 
any of your well informed correspon- 
dents would be pleased to state, through 
the medium of your valuable publica- 
tion, what information they may pos- 
sess thereon. A. B. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir, 

Your correspondent A. B., in the last 
Number of your entertaining Miscel- 
lany, after describing the experiment 
communicated by Mr. Wilkes, of 
Measham, to the Board of Agriculture, 
in 1803, observes that this is a specjes 
of proof which demonstrates a greater 
advantage to be derived from reducing 
the elevation of roads ina hilly country, 
than is shown by the usual mechanical 
experiment of a carriage drawn up an 
inclined plane by a weight suspended 
over a pulley. 

It appears, by this experiment, that, 
on the rail-way rising five-sixteenths of 
an inch to a yard, a horse drew the 
weight of five tons; but on a rise of one 
and three-quarter inches to a yard, he 
could only draw three tons: and A. B. 
observes, the experiment proves that, 
there was a decrease in the horse’s pow- 
erof 194 3-4lb. on the increasing ele- 
vation of each one-sixteenth of an inch. 
All this is very true, but it is not by any 
means a correct statement of the ques- 
tion. No horse can put in motion five 
tons, or three tons, or one ton, without 
the assistance of mechanical power; 
and the advantage derived from the ma- 
chine, by which he drew the weight of 
five tons, must be deducted, before any 
estimation can be made of the power 
of the horse. A.B. gives no data on 
which to form such a calculation; but 
supposing the wheels of the waggon to 
be thirty inches high, the axles three 
mches diameter, and well oiled, their 
power would be equal to about thirty- 
nine-fortieths of the absolute weight, 
leaving one-fortieth part in friction for 

horse to overcome, or 2 1-2 cwt. to 
which must be added the mechanical 
power of the inclined plane acting 
against him: five-sixteenths of an inch 

VOL. X. 


is about the 115th part of a yard; there- 
fore the same proportion of the Ivad, 
which is about 3qrs. 15]b. must be ad- 
ded; making together 3cwt. Iqr. 15!b. 
which the horse would have to draw up 
this gentle slope. 

Now, let us see what the poor beast 
would have to do up the steeper hill. 
An inch and three-quarters in a yard is 
an elevation of about one-twentieth of 
the length of the inclined plane, and 
one-twentieth part of the weight of 
three tons is three hundred weight; this, 
added to the computed resistance of 
friction in the machinery, makes 5 1-2 
cwt., which the horse had to draw in 
this case, almost double that of the for- 
mer; and he must have been a horse of 
considerable strength and spirit to have 
exerted himself with such effect. 

This result seems the very reverse of 
the inference A. B. is desirous of deri- 
ving from the experiment he relates; 
his position, however, that the physical 
power of the horse decreases by the in- 
creasing elevation of the hill, is never- 
theless true. 

That a horse going up hill is placed 
in an attitude unfavourable for drawing 
a load is self-evident, and needs not the 
aid of mechanical philosophy to furnish 
proof; but it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain in what ratio. 

It might be cruel to attempt making 
experiments on the absolute physical 
strength of animals that cannot express 
their sensations. I recollect a most in- 
human trial of strength of this sort some 
years ago: a wager was laid whether a 
race-horse, or a cart-horse, could bear 
the greatest load; and, by means of a 
crane, equal weights were heaped upon 
the backs of each, till the cart-horse 
sunk under his burthen, while the high- 
blooded animal stood firm and erect. 


From experiments on the strength 
of different kinds of wood, made by 
Col. Beaufoy, it appears that the pitch 
pine is the strongest wvod; next to that 
the English oak, with straight and even 
fibres; then the English oak, irregular 
and cross grained; fourthly, the Riga 
fir; and fifthly the Dantzic oak. If the 
strength of the pitch pine be called 1000, 
the strength of the English oak will be, 
from the mean of two experiments, 923; 
of the Riga fir, 782; of the Dantzic oak, 
663. Mon. Mag. 
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To give additional strength to iron 
and steel, Mr. Dante proposes to 
twist the metal in the same manner as 
strength and compactness are given to 
hemp and flax. ib. 

M. LeGennee has refuted the objec- 
tion of Professer Leslie to his beautiful 
analysis of the relations of triangles. 
The sum of the three angles of a trian- 
gle being a determinate qyantity, the 
sum of two known angles necessarily 
determines the third—not so the sides, 
the sum of which are not a determined 
quantity; consequently the sum of two 
being known does not determine any 
thing in regard to the third. We wish 
professor Leslie had expunged his ob- 
jection from the new edition of his 
Elements of Geometry, for the honour 
of a geometrical mind. 3 ab. 

The sensations of heat and cold by no 
means originate entirely from what we 
call difference of climate; innumerable 
other circumstances contribute to ex- 
cite them. 

Algarotti observes, that when the 
French king sent some mathematicians 
to measure a degree under the polar 
circle, and the king of Spain sent others 
for the same purpose to the line, to as- 
certain the true figure of theearth, who 
would have imagined that those under 
the equator would suffer most by cold, 
and those under the arctic circle by 
heat: and yet this was aciually the 
case. The cold on the summifs of the 
Andes was intense, and the heat occa- 
sioned by the length of the polar days 
was hardly tobe borne. Europ. Mag. 

There are two extraordinary in- 
stances of predictions being fulfilled, 
where no supernatural means can pos- 
sibly be supposed. 

The first is mentioned by the learned 
bishop of Worcester, in the preface to 
his Sermons on Prophecy. It is part of 
a chorus in the Medea of Seneca: — 

| Venient annis 
Secula, seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Deteget orbes. 

This is obviously fulfilled by the in- 
vention of the compass, and the disco- 
very of America. 

The other is in the first book of 
Dante’s Purgatorio. 


J? mi volsi a man’ destro, e posi mente 
Al? altro polo, e vidi quatro stelle 
Non viste mal, fuor ch’ alla prima gente. 
Now this is an exact description of 
the appearance of the four stars near 
the south pole; and yet Dante is known 
to have written before the discovery of 
the southern hemisphere. wb. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
An account of the Official Value of the 
Exports from Great Britain, in each 
year, from 1792 to 1816, both inclusive; 
distinguishing the value of British 
produce and Manufactures from that 
of Foreign and Colonial Merchan- 
dize: 
British Produce Foreign and Total 


and Colonial Exports. 
Manufactures. Merchandize. 
Years i l l 


1792—18,366,851 6,129,998 24,466,849 
1793-—13,832,268 5,784,417 1,676,685 
1794—16,725,492 8,386,043. 25,111,445 
1795—-16,338,21S 8,509,126 24,847,839 
1796—--19,102,220 8,923,848 28,026,068 
1797--16,903,103 9,412;610 26,315,715 
1798—19,672,303 10,617,526 30,290,029 
1799--24,084,213 9,556,144 33,640,357 
1800—-24,304,285 13,815,837 38,120,120 
1801--25,699,8V9 12,087,047 37,786,856 
1802—26,993,129 14,418,837 41,411,666 
1803-—22,252,027 9,326,468 31,578,495 
1804—23,935,793 10,515,574 34,451,367 
1805—25,004,557 9,959,508 34,954,845 
1806—27,402,685 9,124,499 36,527,184 
1807 —25,171,422 9,395,149 34,566,571 
1808—26,691,962 7,862,305 34,554,267 
1809—35,104,132 15,182,768 50,286,900 
1810-—34,923,575 10,946,284 45,869,859 
1811—24,131,734 8,277,937 32,409,671 
1812-- 31,244,723 11,998,449 43 243,172 
1813 !he Records of this year were destroyed by 
fire. 

1814—36,092,167 20,499,547 56,591,514 
1815—44,053,455 16,930,439 60,983,894 
1816--36,714,534 14,545,933 51,260,408 

WixuraM IrvING, 
inspector-General of the imports 

and Exports of Great Britain. 
Custom-house, London, 

13th March, 1817. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 

M. Maillardet of Neufchatel announ- 
ces, ina foreign Journal, that he has 
succeeded in solving the celebrated 
problem of perpetual motion, so long 
regarded as a scientific chimera. The 
piece of mechanism to which he applies 
his principle is thus described:—lIt is a 
wheel, around the circumference of 
which there is a certain number of 
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tubes, which alternately radiate or turn 
in towards the centre, rendering the 
moving power at one time strong, at 
another time weak; but preserving 
throughout such an intensity of force, 
that it is necessary to keep it in check 
by a regulator. 

*.* We remember to have seen, 
many years ago, a machine on a similar 
construction, made in London, but af- 
ter a while the friction became too pow- 
erful to be overcome by the moving le- 
vers; M. M. may have succeeded better. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

The annual revenues of the parochial 
clergy of England and Wales have been 
stated at 2,557,000/. But it must be 
remembered, that these revenues arise 
as well from glebe and augmentation 
lands, with surplice-fees, as from tithes 
in kind or by composition, which, on 
each parish, can scarcely be estimated 
on the average under 40/. per annum, 
which, according to the number of 
10,649 parochial benefices, will amount 
to nearly 526,000/.; which being de- 
ducted from the gross revenue of the 
parochial clergy, will leave 2,031,000/. 
as the actual receipt from the tithes in 
their possession. ‘The impropriations 
are usually estimated at 3,845 in num- 
ber; and of these, about one-third belong 
to the bishops, dignified clergy; and two 
universities, and the other two-thirds 
to the lay-impropriators: and the laity 
are also lessees ef the one-third belong- 
ing to the superior clergy and univer- 
sities. The collective income of which 
impropriations from tithes alone, at 
this time, may be taken at 1,538,000/. 
per annum. It appears, then, that 
the total receipt from the tithes in the 
possession of the parochial clergy, and 
unpropriators, whether paid in kind or 
accounted for by composition, amounts 
to 3,569,000/. per annum: which,,. in 
proportion. to that part of the agricul- 
tural landsin the kingdom, subject to the 
payment of tithes, namely, 28,000,000 
of acres, and valued or rented at 15s., 
20s., or 25s., per statute acre, will be 
under 3s. 5d. in the pound at 15s. per 
acre, a little above 2s. 6d. in the pound 
at 20s. per acre, and a little above 2s. 
im the pound at 25s. per acre. 

NORWICH STEAM-BOAT. 

An unfortunate accident befel a 
steam-boat within the month at Nor- 
wich, which has damped the ardour of 


many friends to their general introduc- 
tion. We have taken some pains to 
inquire into the circumstances, and we 
find no ground of alarm, or any just 
ground of objection to steam-boats ge- 
nerally, more than might be taken 
against culinary fires, or lamps, or can- 
dles, from their occasionally setting 
houses on fire and burning persons to 
death; or against stage-coaches, which 
are so often fatally overset; or against 
horses, which kill above a thousand 
persons in England annually; or to 
ships and boats, which are the cause of 
the death of tens of thousands in every 
year. Multitudes of the most powerful 
steam-engines are in daily use in every 
part of Great Britain, yet how seldom 
are they a cause of any fatal catas- 
trophe. In this new application of them, 
an accident may be likely to result from 
inexperience; and in this instance, at 
Norwich, the conductors of the boat are 
reported to be exceedingly blameable. 
It appears there was an opposition 
steam-boat, and, in order that one 
might go off in high style, and run a- 
head of the other, the regulating valve 
was so fastened down that, when the 
danger became apparent, it could not 
be raised, and an explosion of the con- 
fined steam was imevitable. A law 
should punish proven wantonness of 
this kind in an exemplary manner, 
and forbid the use of high pressure en- 
gines such as this in steam-boats, as a 
security to passengers, and as a protec- 
tion to a navigating power so essential 
in opposing the current of rivers. In 
this magazine a foreign correspondent 
has suggested the application of a great- 
er and a safer power than steam, which 
is worthy of attention; and, in the use of 
steam itself, the fears of the public may 
be removed by employing the steam-en- 
gine in a separate vessel, with which to 
tow that which is laden with passengers 
or goods. Our readers, too, cannot have 
forgotten, that we lately submitted to 
them the project of a team or horse-boat, 
the machinery of which may be worked 
by horses, as in a common horse-mill; 
while the keep of the horses amounts, it 
is said, to less than the expense of the 
fuel in a steam-boat. ib. 


From the Edinburgh Monthly Maga- 
| zine. 

A report made to the council-genera] 

of hospitals in Paris, relative to the state 

of those establishments from 1803 to 
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1814, contaias some important facts. 
They are divided into two classes, call- 
ed hopitaux and ices; the former, 
ten in number, being designed for the 
sick and diseased; and the latter, which 
amount to nine, affording a provision 
for helpless infancy, and poor persons 
afflicted with incurable infirmities. The 
Hotel Dieu, the most ancient of the 
hospitals, contains 1200 beds. The gen- 
eral mortality in the hospitals has been 
1 in 71-2, and in the hospices -1 in 
6 1-2; and it has been more considera- 
ble among the women than the men. 
It is found, that wherever rooms of the 
same size are placed one over another, 
the mortality is greatest in the up- 
permost. In the Hospice de [ Ac- 
couchement, in 1814, there were deliv- 
ered 2,700 females, of whom 2,400 
acknowledged that they were unmarri- 
ed. Inthe ten years from 1804 to 1814, 
there were admitted into the Hospice 
d’ Allaitement, or Foundling Hospital 
23,458 boys, and 22,463 girls, tetal 
45,921 children, only 4,130 of whom 
were presumed to be legitimate. The 
mortality of infants in the first year af- 
ter their birth was under 2-7ths. Du- 
ring the ten years, 355,000 sick were 
admitted into the hospitals, and 59,000 
poor persons into the hospices. The to- 
tal number that received relief out of 
these establishments in 1813, which 
gives about the average of that period, 
was 103,000, of whom 21,000 belonged 
to the department of the Seine. —Some 
pains have been taken to ascertain the 
different causes of mental derangement. 
It appears, that among the maniacs the 
number of women is generally greater 
than that of men. Among the younger 
females, love is the most common cause 
of insanity; and among the others, jea- 
lousy or domestic discord. Among the 
younger class of males, it is the too 
speedy development of the passions, and 
with the others, the derangement of 
their affairs, that most frequently pro- 
duces this effect. . The calamities of 
the revolution were another cause of 
madness in both sexes; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the men were mad with 
aristocracy, the women with democra- 
cy. Excessive grief occasioned luna- 
cy in the men, whereas the minds of 
the females were deranged by ideas of 
independence and equality. 


F'rom the same. 
ITALY. 

M. Niebuhr, the Prussian envoy at 
Rome, has discovered, in the Vatican 
Library, the fragment yet wanting in 
Cicero’s Oration pro Marco Rabirio, 
and a fragment of the Oration pro Plan- 
cio. These two fragments were discoy- 
ered in the same MS. from which Ama- 
duzzi has already extracted an unpub- 
lished fragment of Livy. The learned 
Prussian envoy has also found some 
passages of the Works of Seneca. 

From the same. 

The Berlin Gazette gives the follow- 
ing account of Von Kotzebue’s voyage 
round the world, which has been re- 
ceived from Kamschatka. Letters of 
an earlier date, which, after having 
doubled Cape Horn, he sent from the 
coast of Chili, have been lest, or at 
least are not yet come to hand. M. Von 
Kotzebue discovered three new islands 
in the South Sea, in 14° of latitude, and 
144° of longitude, to which he gave the 
names of Romanzow (the author of the 
expedition), Spiridon, and Krusenstern. 
Besides these, he discovered a long 
chain of tslands in the same quarter, 
and two clusters of islands in the 11th 
degree of latitude and 190th of longi- 
tude. (It is not specified whether the 
latitude is N. or S. or the longitude E. 
or W.) These he called after his ships, 
Rurich’s Chain; the twolatter Kutusof’s 
Cluster (a group) and Suwarrof’s Clus- 
ter. All these islands are covered with 
wood, partly uninhabited, and danger- 
ous for navigators. The discoverer has 
sent to Count Romanzof a great many 
maps and drawings. On the 12th July 
O. 5. Kotzebue designed te sail from 
Kamschatka to Bering’s Straits, accor- 
ding to his instructions. He hopes to 
return to Kamschatka in September: 
1817. On the whole voyage from Chi- 
li to that place, he had not a single per- 
son sick on board. He touched at Eas- 
ter Island, but did not find the inhabi- 
tants so friendly as La Peyrouse de- 
scribes them. He thinks that some- 


thing must have happened since that 
time, which has made them distrustful 
of the Europeans: perhaps it may be 
the overturning of their surprisingly 
large statues, which Kotzebue looked 
for in vain, and found only the ruins 
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ef one of them near its base, which 
still remains. He saw no fruits from 
the seeds left by La Peyrouse, nor any 
sheep or hogs, which by this time must 
have multiplied exceedingly. A single 
fowl was brought him for sale. It seems 
we may hope much from this young 
seaman, who is not yet thirty years of 
age. He was obliged, for many reasons, 
to leave the learned Dane, Worms- 
krold, behind in Kamschatka. 

From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

DRY ROT. 

** A disease known, is half removed.” 

Many theories have been set forth to 
account for the dry-rot; many too have 
been the remedies prescribed to cure, 
and the means to prevent it: but I be- 
lieve all have hitherto been alike un- 
successful; for although its nature may 
have hitherto eluded our search, yet I 
think its origin is not so obscure as to 
discourage our endeavours to discover 
it. I hope I may anticipate, that if the 
following essay do not completely deve- 
lop its nature, and preventive, that I 
shall have furnished materials, at least, 
that may enable others to supply these 
desiderata, now so greatly needful for 
our shipping and our dwellings. 

I consider the dry-rot to be the result 
of the putrefactive fermentation, which 
is modified and much accelerated by si- 
tuation and circumstances. 

It will, | conceive, materially assist 
many persons (shipwrights especially) 
to comprehend the whole of the subject, 
by giving first a short general account 
of the organisation of trees. 

Trees are organised bodies; being 
furnished with several sets of vessels, 
adapted to perform the several functions 
of elaborating, and circulating their vi- 
tal fluids, and of respiration: they con- 
sist obviously of the roots, stem, 
branches, bark, and leaves; and these 
all contain vessels fitted to the func- 
tions each has to perform; it is generally 
agreed by naturalists, that these are of 
three kinds, besides the respiring ves- 
sels of the leaves; namely, first, the 
common vessels; these are long cylindri- 
cal tubes, passing up through the root 
and bole, into the branches, and termi- 
nating in the leaves; and their office is 
to convey the sap into the elaboratory 
of the tree (the leaves;) where it is 
changed into the peculiar juices of the 
plant; and is thence conveyed back 
again to the root by the second set, 


which are denominated the proper ves- 
sels, to nourish and supply aliment to 
the tree, for its growth and form; annu- 
ally, a new zone of wood around the 
tree; these vessels are situated princi- 
pally in the internal bark, and cellular 
tissue above it; and are, like the for- 
mer, long cylindrical tubes, running 
from the leaves back into the root: the 
third set are the spiral vessels, accom- 
panying the common vessels; and are 
supposed to be either absorbents, or 
air-vessels; but their office has not yet 
been clearly shown. In trees, besides 
their vascular structure, two kinds of 
fluids are found, the sap, and pecu- 
har juices: the sap is a fluid nearly as li- 
quid as water, is imbibed by the roots 
from the soil, and is conveyed, as before 
stated, by the common vessels through 
the tree: the peculiar juices are the sap 
concocted and changed by the leaves: 
they are found in the proper vessels, 
and are thus fitted to become the ali- 
ment of the tree. 

Having now related of the physiolo- 
gy of trees, what I consider necessary 
in this short disquisition, it will be pro- 
per to take a view of the method of Na- 
ture, in conducting her vegetable off- 
spring to their final growths and uses. 
‘ All things chauge,’ is her motto, and 
wherever we turn we find ample proofs 
of its truth: the plant originates from 
the seed of its parent, is fed by its ashes, 
passes through the various stages oj 
germination and vegetation, scatters 
the germs of a new generation, and fi 
nally nourishes its own offspring after 
the manner itself was supplied. 

All vegetable substances, when left 
to themselves, undergo the putrefactlive 


Jermentation; orin other words, they are 


gradually decomposed, and decay. It is 
necessary to this end, that water should 
be present, and that the temperature 
should not be below 45°, nor so high as 
to evaporate the water hastily. This 
process, therefore,» depends upon the 
presence of moisture and heat: but the 
moisture must not be perpetually re. 
newing; neither may the subject be sub- 
mersed, nor the heat too great. Any 
temperature between 45° and 90° as- 
sists this process, and the nearer it ap- 
proaches the maximum, the more rapid 
will be the process. When these cir- 
cumstances meet in a tree which has 
passed its age of maturity; or in timber, 
the elementary parts of the water, the 
oxygen and hydrogen gases, attracted 
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by and attracting the principles of the 
wood, aided by heat, (and this heat is 
generated by the moist vegetable sub- 
stance, as is exemplified in the case of 
damp hay or saw-dust) separate; and the 
fermenting and vegetating principle, 
oxygen gas, begins to act: the conse- 
quences of this action are, the formation 
of water, the springing forth of fun- 
gus,* which owes its origin to the ac- 
tion of the oxygen gas upon the.sap and 
juices of the tree (and be it remember- 
ed, that timber, as now felled and used, 
is Joaded with them), that stimulus, as- 
sisted by the heat generated, exciting 
an unnatural or abortive vegetation of 
these, in consequence of the tree not 
possessing its complete organs to modi- 
fy the vegetation; gascous matter is also 
generated (carbonic acid gas); the loss 
of the weight and cohesion of the wood 
ensues, and this process 1s carried on 
until the whole vegetable matter has 
undergone a complete change; the or- 
ganic texture is at last destroyed, and 
there results a heap of unorganized car- 
bonaceous matter. 

It now remains to show that the pu- 
trefaction of wood, and the dry-rot, are 
one and the same process, under differ- 
ent modifications: this I shall endeavour 
to do by comparing the cases. 

The agents then im the first case are 
water and heat; the agents in the se- 
cond case are the same. 

The circumstances are alike; being 
only more favourable to its rapidity in 
the second. It is found in the first, that 
when the water is frequently renewed, 
or the wood is submersed, that it pro- 
ceeds very slowly, or not at all; and 
when the wood is kept dry, it does not 
occur. [n the second case these circum- 
stances affect in the same manner: those 
parts ofa ship that are covered with wa- 
ter, as the floors and keel, very rarely 
have dry-rot; and those parts that are 
kept dry by being exposed to the sun 
an: 1 air, are also free from it; except, 
indeed, when they liappen to be conti- 
nuations of timbers, the lower ends of 


which are in situations favouring the’ 





* Itis, I think, worthy of remark, 
that the putrefactive fermentation of 
animal matter is productive of animals 
of inferior organisation to their parent: 
thus the varieties of maggots are the 
production of that process, in man and 
brute; so the fungi in their varieties, 
owe their origin to the same cause. 


change. Again, a high temperature is 
a favourable circumstance in the first 
case; so it Is in the secend, as is exem- 
plified in the case of sending newly 
built ships into hot climates; where 
they are remarked to decay in a rapid 
manner. Moisture is applicable in the 
same manner; let us notice those parts 
of ships most infected, and we shail find 
that there heat and moisture prevail; 
from the heads of the first futtocs up 
to the gun-deck beams, along the dead- 
wood, in the stern-frame, in the cant- 
bodies fore and aft, its ravages are most 
remarkable; and precisely in those si- 
tuations do heat and moisture most 
prevail; there is a difference in situation 
and of circumstances im the latter case, 
which will account for its amazing ra- 
pidity , namely, the shutting up the tim- 
ber in a damp state, as it were in a box; 
and surrounding it with a damp, heat~- 
ed and stagnant atmosphere; this must, 
according to the nature of the thing, 
cause it to decay faster than that which 
has the advantage of an occasional re- 
newal of water and of air, and the fre- 
quent action of the sun’s rays. 

The phenomena are the same; being 
slightly modified by circumstances and 
situation, and passing with greater ra- 
pidity. In the first case they are the oc- 
casional appearance of fungi; the extri- 
cation of carbonic acid gas; the forma- 
tion of water; the reduction of the 
weight, solidity: and loss of the strength 
of the wood; and the destruction of its 
fibrous and organic texture. 


In the second case these are also the 


phenomena; the fungus is always found 
to precede it; this is so notorious, thatit 
has been supposed by many to be the 
cause of it. The extrication of carbonic 
acid gas is also constantly found; this ts 
evident from the unwholesome state of 
the atmosphere of ships below the gun- 
deck, when rotten; especially if they 
have not been ventilated for some con- 
siderable time. The loss of weight, 
strength, and solidity of the timber, are 
its principal and most obvious characte- 
ristics. The formation of water is found 
one of its indications, as frequently, be- 
fore fungus appears, the surface of the 
timber is covered with moisture. The 
destruction of the fibrous and organic 
texture is not so generally seen, because 
the ships are generally opened, and re- 
paired before the decay has proceeded 
so far, yet it may be traced; it is not un- 
usual to find the centre of a timber re- 
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duced to an impalpable powder. The 
result is similar, being a mass of carbo- 
naceous powdery matter. 

Having thus compared the two cases, 
and found the agents, phenomena, and 
results the same, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible, that they are the same process. 

*,.* Dry-Ror.—In page 269 of vol. 
I. of the present series of the Analectic 
Magazine, is inserted a review of the 
treatises of Richard Pering, and Wm. 
Taylor Money, esq., on ship building, 
including some observations on the dry- 
rot, to which we refer our readers. It 
is there ascribed to the vegetable life of 
the tree not yet extinct, and the re- 
mains of sap in the timber, owing ei- 
ther to its not being felled as it‘ought to 
be, in the winter—or not sufficiently 
dried before it is put to use. 

There are four hypotheses still main- 
tained on this difficult subject: 1. That 
the dry-rot is owing, as above mention- 
ed, to the remains of sap in the timber. 
2. Toa parasite fungus that grows on 
and within the timber, nourished by the 
juices still remaining in the wood. 3. 
To an insect similar in its habits and 
properties to the teredo that infests ship 
timber: and 4thly, To the chemical de- 
composition of the wood itself, as main- 
tained in the dissertation now inserted, 
but, as it seems to us, not sufficiently 
supported. 

If it were a chemical decomposition 
of the wood itself, we should find in the 
dry-rot some of its,chemical elements, 
the gases, water, pyroligneous acid, 


charcoal; we find none of these: the 
joists that support the floors are con- 
verted into a kind of powder; whose ap- 
pearance is mconsistent with this the- 
ory. The subject however is very im- 
portant, and still requires investigation: 
for this reason it is, we have inserted 
the present paper. Ep. An, 
CHEVALIER ST. GEORGE. 

The chevalier St. George, so re- 
nowned for his skill in fencing, once 
stood close to a gentleman at the Ope- 
ra, at Paris, who was not very clean in 
his person, which occasioned the cheva- 
lier to go to another part of the parierre. 
The gentleman, who supposed the che- 
valier went to find out a better place 
for seeing the ballet, followed him: the 
chevalier moved again, and was again 
followed. This took place a third and 
even a fourth time, when his patience 
being quite exhausted, he exclaimed, 
‘When people are offensive ihey should 
stand by themselves like other nasty 
noun substantives.’ The gentleman 
took fire, and challenged the other to 
fight. ‘ Pho!’ cried the chevalier, ‘ I am 
St. George, and should be through 
your lungs twice before you could 
touch me once.’ ‘If you were the de- 
vil,’ replied the gentleman, « you should 
fight me.’ ‘ That,’ rejoined the cheva- 
lier, ‘ would answer no possible end to 
either of us, for if you were even able 
to kill me, you wou’dn’t stink a bit less, 
and if I were to kill you, you’d stink a 
d d deal more.’ Eur. Vag. 








ART. X.—/foeiry. 


For the Analectic Magazine. 


SONNET TO DESPAIR. 
Hart fell Despair! within yon wilder’d cave, 


I saw thee stretch’d in agonizing sleep; 


I saw thee start, and heard a murmur deep, 
Like lonely winds that sweep the outlaw’s grave. 


Within thy cave I saw a taper gleam; 
Its light shone dimly o’er thy faded breast; 
On thy pale brow a paler hand was prest. 
The taper fell—and thou didst cease to dream. 


The orb eclipsed, once more beholds the light, 
The wintry stem brings forth another flower, 
And Fancy builds again her broken bower; 


But not for thee—sole exile of the night. 


H. T. F. 


Combahee, S. Carolina, April 25, 1817. 
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THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 
Abstulit atra Dies et funeramersit acerbo.—ViRG. 


Bene atu this flow’r-deck’d rising mound, 
Here rest the ashes of the brave; 

A hero sleeps, by glory crown’d: 
It is a patriot soldier’s grave! 


How late his manly heart beat high, 
His country from each wrong to save; 

But soon that heart was doom’d to lie, 
Cold, cold within a soldier’s grave. 


Methinks I hear a footstep’s tread;— 
How lightly, where yon osiers wave! 
Perhaps by silence it is led, 
The spirit of the soldier’s grave! 


Here Pity oft, at Mem’ry’s call, 
Repairs to view this narrow cave, 

And dew with tears the flow’ry pall 
That covers o’er the soldier’s grave! 


Here tooa widow’s broken sighs 
Breathe o’er the relics of the brave, 

And here her helpless orphan’s eyes 
Weep torrents on the soldier’s grave. 


His country’s summons he obey’d; 
Fair liberty he died to save, 
And in this lonely spot is laid, 
Unknown but as the soldier’s grave. 
For him the muse shall sweep the string, 
For him who fel! among the brave, 
And virgin hands with wreaths of spring 
Shall decorate the soldier’s grave. 


Charleston, June 25, 1817. 


AN ENIGMA.—BY LORD BYRON. 

From Ackerman’s Repository. 
*Twas whisper’d in heav’n, and mutter’d in hell, 
And Echo caught softly the sound as it fell; 
In the confines of earth, ’twas permitted to rest, 
An‘ the depths of the ocean its presence confest; 
”T was seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder, 
*Twill be found in the spheres when riven asunder; 
It was given to man with his earliest breath, 
It assists at his birth, and attends him in death, 
Presides o’er his happiness, honour, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth; 
It begins ev’ry hope, ev’ry wish it must bound, 
And, though unassuming, with monarchs is crown’d; 
In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lust in the prodigal heir; 
Without it the soldier and sailor may roam, 
But wo to the wretch who expels it from home; 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be drown’d; 
It softens the heart, and, though deaf to the ear, 
Twill make it acutely and ‘nstantly hear; 
But in shades let it rest like an elegant flow’r— 
Oh! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour. 


E. J: 

































































